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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The recent failure of Messrs. Attwood, Spooner, and Co., 
of Birmingham, with liabilities amounting to close upon 
£1,000,000, including a note circulation of upwards of £20,000, 
is an event which, we think, ought to induce the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to pause before he proceeds with his measure of 
selling the privilege of issuing notes to the country bankers, 
without first ascertaining their ability to pay them. Such 
banks cannot object to Governmental investigation into their 
affairs, for the reason that, where large profits are secured to 
them to the exclusion of others, the nation has a right to 
ascertain the solvency of the parties to whom the monopoly of 
the issue of notes is granted. In the case of the Bank of 
England, the Government have already placed that corporation 
on as sound a footing as it is possible to place it. Consequently 
its notes are looked upon, both by natives and foreigners, as 
equal to those of the Govemmejit-'it^ieJf. The following is the 
recorded deliberate opinion'of oneibf &e<fi3rst merchants in the 

■■ .■J ^ 

world, the late Sir Francis Bjaring : — "The Bank of England is 
to the agriculture, commerce, aiid finance, of Great Britain, a 
SUN; and the circulation of so many millions of its paper, 
is the BASIS on which its convenience, property, and safety, 
have hitherto rested." 

William John Lawson. 
London, March, 1865. 
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THE 



BANK OF ENGLAND, 

AS IT IS, AND AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 



CHAPTEB I. 

COUNTSY BANES OF ISSUE AND THE NEW MEASURE OF THE 
CHANCELLOS OF ll^HE EXCHEQUER. 

The Bill now before Parliament for altering the Bank Act of 
1844 embraces several singular enactments, so opposite to the 
original intention of its founder, as to call forth some neces- 
sary strictures on the proposed alterations. The iU-&ted mea- 
sure of 1844 has, ever since it became law, been sorely tested, 
both by the commercial body and the Government; it has 
been virtually suspended on two occasions, and now, for the 
third time, the Government propose to make further imx)ads 
upon it. Before the contemplated measures are passed into 
a law, it might be satisfactory to the commercial pubHc to 
possess some knowledge in respect to the operations of the 
Bank of England and its dealings with the Government, as 
well as the all-important measure of the issues of countiy 
banks, which it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer's intention 
to place on such a footing as, we make bold to say, never 
could have been contemplated by the late Sir Robert Feel, 
whose offspring, "the Bank Act of 1844," it has been the 
constant aim of his admirers to eulogise. 
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The Act autliorising country banks to commute their issaefl 
of notes, and substitute those of the Bazik of England, has 
not caused many banks to do so ; possibly this may, in some 
degree, be attributed to the high rate of interest which has 
ruled for some time past ; this would naturally render country 
banks indisposed to surrender the priyilege of their issues. 
They might have done this when money was 3 per cent., but 
when it reaches 6 per cent., and at periods considerably 
higher, the privilege becomes doubly valuable. If country 
bankers are to be permitted to continue their issues, a question 
has been raised, why their notes should not be all alike, instead 
of, as at present, a great many different appearances ; in short, 
as many as there are country banks. The notes of the Bank 
of England are all fabricated of one uniform tenor and appear- 
ance, as well those issued by the bank in London as those 
of the branches; One reason, among many, why one uniform 
issue of paper-money, should be substituted for the present 
country-bank circulation, is the uncertainty as to the payment 
of such notes, inasmuch as they are issued at the will and 
pleasure of the issuers, without their being required to give 
any security as to their ability to pay them. Another reason 
is, that country bank notes only circulate within a certain radius 
from the place of issue, whereas Bank of England notes 
circulate throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Another motive for one uniform bank note is the rapid com- 
munication between one portion of the country and another, 
through the medium of telegraphs and railways. 

It has often been asked, why should the Bank of England 
be allowed to substitute its own notes for only two thirds of 
the amount of the notes of the country banks withdrawn from 
circulation, and not the whole amount P The only answer to tl:^ 
question has been, that, as the country banks held, or ought to 
have held, one third of the legal amount of their issues in gold. 
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therefore, to the extent of the remaining two thirds, it would 
be right for the Bank of England to substitute its paper. 
Such a calculation was, like all the rest of the calculations of 
the framers of the Act of 1844, based on unsound principles. 
No inquiry was ever made whether or no the country banks 
did keep one third of their issues in gold ; that they did so 
was purely guess-work ; and the fallacy of the guess was only 
discovered when, one after the other, the banks failed, some of 
them most disgracefdlly, it was then discovered that the 
amount of gold in the possession of the banks was nil. 

At the time of passing the Bank Act, in 1844, there were 
208 private banks, and 72 joint-stock banks of issue, whose 
privileges of issuing notes were guaranteed to them without 
any inquiry being made into their solvency ; but, on the con- 
trary, giving them a monopoly of the circidation they then 
had, to the exclusion of all future banks of issue ,* and this 
was done without, as we have before said, requiring such banks 
of issue to give any security whatever for the convertibility of 
their notes ; in short, while the Act compelled the only bank, of 
which we toew cmythmg, to give security to the amount of 
£14,000,000 for its issue of notes, it required no security from 
the 280 banks also issuing notes, of whose solvency we knew 
nothing, and had no means of knowing anything. 

Is it not strange that the framers of the Act, while applying 
to a large and wealthy corporation, like the Bank of England, 
very stringent regulations, in order to secure the convertibility 
of its notes, should have allowed so large an amount of the 
note circulation of the country to be conducted by men who, 
to adopt the phrase of the late Lord Liverpool, ** might 
have been cobblers or cheesemongers," and to give to such 
parties, whether good or bad, an absolute monopoly of the 
issueajof the country P This was, however, absolutely done ; 
not only was the monopoly granted to them for an indefi- 
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nite period, but the amount of notes to be issued 1^ each. 
bank fixed. 

The total amount of the notes, as fixed by the Acts of 1S4A and 
1845, circulating in the United Kingdom and Ireland, without 
having a gold basis, was £31,623,995, of which £14,475,000 were 
issued by the Bank of England, £7,707,292 by English privato 
and joint stock banks, £3,087,209 by the Scotch, and £6,354,494 
by the Irish banks. It would, perhaps, be impolitic, in the fint 
instance, to interfere with the issues of the banks of Scotlaad 
and Ireland, without first seeing the effect of substituting the 
notes of the Bank of England for those of the provincial banks ; 
in the event of the latter step being adopted the amount of the 
bank's issue would be £22,182,292 ; such an arrangement wonld 
be of infinite importance, and a far greater benefit to the 
country than the present, for, although the £14,000,000 of the 
issues of the Bank are based on Grovemment security, the 
£7,000,000 of the issues of the country banks have no other 
substantive base for their convertibility than the credit of the 
issuers. Since the present Bank Act has been in operation 
54 country banks of issue have failed, the aggregate of whose 
authorised issues amounted to £828,227, but this does not, 
by any means, represent the amount of loss caused by the 
stoppage of such banks, whose notes, freely circulated, until the 
holders being deprived of the means of turning them into cash, 
were put to most serious inconvenience; especially was this 
the case with manufacturers who employed large numbers of 
workmen. 

In addition to the noteholders there is generally a large 
number of depositors, whose small savings are deposited ui the 
banks, and who, by their failure, are frequently ruined ; any one 
who has witnessed the scene, exhibited in a town of any im- 
portance on the morning when the failure of a bank is 
announced, can alone testify to the amount of distress which 



such a failnre produces among this particular class of in- 
diyiduals. 

During the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, through the 
House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel was waited upon by a 
deputation of country bankers, who were opposed to many of 
the details of the bill, and in order to pacify them it is stated 
that Sir Robert made a compact with them to the follow- 
ing effect : — " If you will offer us no opposition and will act 
fairly and frankly in carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
we see no reason why your privileges should be in any way 
interfered with." And in answer to the question, "May we, 
then, in dealing with our firms, in the future composition of 
our partnerships, consider the privilege of issue as a matter of 
inheritance P" to which Sir Robert is said to have replied that 
"he saw no reason to the contrary, provided no expedients 
were resorted to on your part to thwart the measures by which 
the limits of your issues are fixed by the proposed Bill." Mr. 
Rodwell, a banker. at Ipswich,^ vouches for these being the very 
words used by the Minister.* Notwithstanding the positive 
manner in which the late Sir Robert Peel is said to have 
assured the country bankers that, whether at the expiration of 
ten years the Act should in any way be modified, the privilege 
of the issue should be undoubtedly continued or not, is of no 
moment, we must be guided by the Act of Parliament, and not 
by the act of an individual, however exalted he might have 
been in the social scale ; no minister has the power to grant 
monopolies in perpetuity, to be handed down from father to son, 
in the nature of an mheritance, the Act itself runs quite in a 
contrary direction, for it states, section 25, " that all the com- 
positions payable to the several bankers, mentioned in the 
schedule hereunto, marked C, and such other bankers as shall 

* Vide evidence of Mr. Kodwell before Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1858. 
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agree with the said governor and company to discontinue the 
issue of their own bank notes, as aforesaid, shall, if not pre- 
viously determined by the act of such banker as hereinbefore 
provided, cease and determine on the 1st day of August, 1856, 
or on any earlier day on which FarliamienJb may prohibit the issus 
of harik notes" This Act is still in existence, though its franoier 
is dead. From what is now passing in the House of Commons, 
it seems the Act is doomed to exist no longer, for while we are 
writing on the subject, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Gladstone, has brought in a Bill of a most extraordinary 
character, no less than that of granting to the existing country 
banks of issue a lease of the privilege ; or, in other words, the 
monopoly for a definite number of years, and that such lease 
is to be considered a property, to be disposed of for a valuable 
consideration ; but if such privilege of issue be made over to any 
other than the Bank of England, it must be made to an exist* 
ing bank of issue. Another extraordinary provision is, that in 
case of failure of any of the banks, to whom the Government 
have granted leases, a certain amount of compensation is to be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the bank, in respect to 
its right of issue. The last proposition appears to us to partake 
of the grossest injustice, for it is no less than this : — A banker, 
hopelessly insolvent, has been issuing notes, under the san<5tion 
of Government, until he finds himself so deeply involved as to 
render it impossible to continue his bank open, he therefore 
closes it, and is declared a bankrupt. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to pay the bankrupt for the surrender of his 
lease, we presume in money, as he objects to the compensation 
being considered an asset on the bankrupt's estate. What ! we 
would ask, have we not had sufficient experience of the ruin and 
misery brought upon the country by the failure of the country 
banks, that the Government are about to renew their lease of ex- 
istence on terms which will remove many of the restrictions im- 
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posed on them by Peers Bill ? The great fault in that Bill was, 
that no inquiry was made as to the solvency of any of the banks 
of issue then existing ; we have already dealt with this subject, 
and only refer to it here for the purpose of pointing out that 
the present measure likewise ignores the question of the 
solvency of the banks. It is impossible to predict how many 
country banks may fail between the time the measure becomes 
law, and the expiration of the lease, but we hesitate not, in 
stating our belief that, on such events happening, the Grovem- 
ment will be highly blameable, if not responsible for the con- 
sequences. One, and the only wise proposition in the whole 
measure is, that permission wiU be given to any of the banks 
of issue to establish a bank in London for the purpose of cany- 
ing on banking business, and paying its notes and other obli- 
gations, which they are now supposed to be prohibited from 
doing, but this permission is only to be granted on the pay- 
ment by each bank, coming within the provisions of the Act, of 
an annual tribute of £2 5s. per cent, on the amount of notes 
issued- In what spirit the country banks, generally, will receive 
this proposal, remains to be seen ; for our part we think that, on 
the score of expense, it will not be acceptable ; for instance, a 
country banker issuing notes^ to the amount of £50,000 would 
have to pay to the Government an annual sum of £1125 ; and 
supposing he now pays £500 per annum to his- London 
agent for transacting his London business, he woidd, on 
opening a banking-house in London, have to pay that amount 
in rent and taxes, besides as much again for a staff of clerks, 
all of which must be paid out of the profits of the bank- 
ing business, in addition to the Government tribute, which 
profits, as private London banks are fast retiring from the 
field, would not pay its expenses. The case of the National 
Provincial Bank may be an exceptionable one, for that is a 
very influential establishment, having large connections and 
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branches in all the midland oountieB and a legal note issue 
amounting to £442,371; they have three London agents, 
bankers, to whom they pay a large commission for transacting 
the London business ; and it is to this bank that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made so pointedly an allusion in his speedi 
on moving to bring in his Bill. 

There seems to be a sad want of principle in our lawmakers 
for, whilelegislating on banking, they allow privileges to one per* 
tion of the kingdom, and deny them to another. For instance, 
the National Bank of Scotland and the NationalBank of Lreland, 
both banks of issue, the former to the amount of £300,000 and 
the latter £760,000, increased by their last report to £1,112,853, 
areaUowed to open banking establishments in London, perform- 
ing all the functions of banking, with several branches in the 
suburbs, without being called upon to pay one farthing for the 
privilege, whilst at the same time Peel's Bill is understood to 
prohibit any bank of issue beyond 65 miles of Ijondon from 
having an estabHshment in London. Upon what principle, we 
may fairly ask, can these two banks of issue be allowed to 
carry on ordinary banking business in London, and the like 
privilege be refused to the National Provincial Bank without 
they pay a large contribution to the State for such privilege P 

We think the various Acts of Parliament in reference to 
joint-stock banks of issue do not absolutely prevent such banks 
opening establishments in London for the purpose of paying 
their engagements in London ; for example, section 3 of the 
7 and 8 Gleo. lY, cap. 46, enacts that corporations, by which 
are meant joint-stock banks, are not to borrow money in 
London, or within sixty-five miles thereof, on their bills or 
notes payable on demand^ or at less than six months, but they 
ma/y discov/nt in London or elsewhere any hill or hills of exchange, 
not drawn upon, or hy the corporation, or by or upon any 
person on their behalf. 
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The 3rd and 4th Will. lY, cap. 98, section 2, enacts that no 
corporate body shall make or issue in London, or within sixty- 
five miles thereof, any bill of exchange or promissory note, or 
engagement for the panfmeni of money on demand, or upOn 
which any person holding the same may obtain payment cm 
demand. This would not prevent the National Provincial 
Bank of England, or any other joint-stock bank of issue, or 
the agent of such bank in London, from paying cheques 
drawn on such bank, for it must be observed that the cheques 
would not be drawn by, but on the bank. The sequel to this 
section is still more important, for it provides that nothing 
therein contained shall be construed to prevent corporations 
from making and issuing their bills and notes payable on 
demand or otherwise, at the place at which the same shall be 
issued, being more than sixty-five miles from London, and 
also in London, and to have an O/gent or agemts m London, or at 
any other place at which bills or notes shall be made payable 
fcyr the purpose of payment only, but no such note shall be for 
any less sum than five pounds, or be reissued in Lotidon, or 
within sixty-five miles thereof. This clause would authorise a 
bank of issue making its notes payable at the company's office 
in London, so that they may be paid in London. 

Section 3 enacts ** that any body corporate may carry on the 
trade or business of banking in London, or within sixty-five 
miles thereof, provided they do not borrow, owe, or take up in 
EngUmd any sum or sums of money on their hiUs or notes 
payable on demand, or at any less term than six months frx)m 
the borrowing thereof,* during the continuance of the exclusive 
privileges granted by this Act." If this clause is to be con- 
strued HteraUy, it applies to the London and Westminster 
Bank, and all other subsequently formed banks, for it is noto- 
rious that they one and all take up in England sums of money 
payable on demand. 
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The 7 and 8 Viot., cap. 32, section 26, enacts that from and 
after the passing of this Act it shall he lawful for any society 
or company, though exceeding six in number, carrying on the 
business of banking in London, or within sixty-five miles 
thereof, to draw, accept, and endorse bills of exchange not 
being payable to bearer on demand, anything hereinbefore 
recited (Act 4 Will. lY), or in any other Act, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. There is nothing in any of the Bank Acts to pre- 
vent the National Provincial Bank's London establishment, 
from taking deposits and allowing interest thereon, and jtx> 
give deposit receipts bearing interest, it being impossible by 
any stretch of imagination to bring such receipts under the 
designation of hilh or notes. In addition to taking in money 
on deposit, especially if the deposit is to remain for six months 
and upwards, the bank may pay their notes in London, pro- 
vided they have been issued sixty-five miles from London ; and 
further, that they may discomfit hills, provided such bills are 
not accepted by, or drawn by the bank or any of its agents. 
Thus it would appear that the banks of issue, at least the 
joint-stock banks, can lawfully do almost aU that the proposed 
measure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to enable 
them to do, without the payment of a percentage on the 
amount of their issues. The restricting the number of part- 
ners in private banks of issue :v7as one of the salient points of 
Peel's BOl; the present measure will, however, render that 
clause a dead letter, for by it the number of partners in such 
banks may be increased, and their existence prolonged for a 
term equal to a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Hubbard, a director of the Bank of England, in a com- 
munication to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 28th 
November, 1856, reconmiended that, " in the event of one uni- 
form currency for England and Wales being adopted, that the 
country bank issues, which in round numbers were £8,000,000, 
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should cease, and tliat their beneficial interest, aAsessed at 1 per 

cent, per annnm, be purchased by the Government at ten years* 

purchase, as an equivalent compensation for their issues." We 

by no means agree with Mr. Hubbard in his mode of dealing 

with the issues of country notes, and for this reason, the law 

has reserved to the Grovemment the power to give the Bank of 

England twelve months' notice of the termination of its exclusive 

privileges as a Bank of issue ,* let, therefore, the same measure 

be meted to the country bankers, by giving them notice that 

from and after such a date their privileges of issuing their own 

notes, or coining, as it were, and issuing their own credit, shall 

cease and determine, and the notes of the Bank of England 

be substituted in their place. It may probably be argued that it 

would not be possible to adopt such a sweeping measure as that 

of merging all the provincial banks of issue into that of the 

Bank of England by suppressing their note circulation ; but 

when reasoning upon a subject which affects the whole political 

body, individual interests must give way. The issuers of bank 

notes have on many occasions been warned that such privileges 

would not be lasting; the process would be confined to the 

withdrawing from circulation, a species of security of uncertain 

character, and substituting one in which the confidence of the 

public would be equal to the confidence in the Government 

itself, and when, as a consequence, the conceived hobgoblins, 

frightful monsters, and horrid spectres, called " panics," would 

vanish, cease, and be no more. If we want a precedent for such 

a proceeding as that of suppressing the note circulation of the 

country banks, we have only to refer to what took place in the 

year 1826, when the Government refused to stamp any more 

one-pound notes, without which such notes could not be 

issued, and when they also reduced the period for issuing 

such notes from 1833 to 1829, this step, on the part of the 

Government, compelled the country bankers of necessity to 
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witlidraw such notes from circulation, without any compensa- 
tion whatever. 

Simultaneously with the inauguration of the English Bank 
Act there was, on the 10th of May, 1844, an Act passed by " the 
people of the State of New York represented in Senate and 
Assembly," which contained the following clause : — " No asso- 
ciation of persons shall commence the business of banking, 
under said Act, until such association shall have deposited with 
the comptroller the securities required by law, to the amount 
of one hundred thousand dollars ; and no individual banker or 
bankers shall commence the business of banking, under said 
Act, or receive circulating notes,* under the same, until such 
individual banker or bankers shall have deposited with the 
comptroller the securities required by law to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars." 

Such a regulation as the above ought to have been insisted 
upon and applied to our country banks of issue, before the 
passing of Peel's Bill ; why it was not done was, we imagine, 
through fear of displeasing the landed interest, which must at 
last be made to submit to the abrogation of a law which, on 
every failure of a bank of issue, causes such misery and distress 
among those who have placed confidence in the bankers' 
notes. 

* These are notes issaed by the State of Kew York to bankers, on 
security being given for the full amount. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE BANE, WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT OUaHT TO BE, VIZ., 

"THE BANK OF ENGLAND." 

The Bank of England was originallj formed with a view of 
aiding the Government in its pecuniary resources ; this was 
manifest from the fact that the subscribed capital of the bank 
was all lent to the Government, leaving the requirements of 
commerce to be suppHed by minor banking institutions which, 
shordy after its formation, became general throughout the 
country. 

As the capital of the bank increased, from time to time, it 
was on each such occasion lent to the state, at a high rate of 
interest ; in return for these advances, the corporation obtained 
the exclusive privilege of issuing notes for a certain term, and 
of preventing other banking institutions having more than six 
partners being formed in any other part of the kingdom. 

An institution dependent on the State for the continuance of 
such valuable privileges could not, it was supposed, be suffi* 
ciently independent in its dealings with the Government. We 
shall presently have occasion to advert to a remarkable instance, 
in which the Bank of England appropriated a large amount of 
its customers' deposits in aiding the Government, to the neglect 
of the commercial body. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the Bank Charter, in 1833, 
the bank, for the first time since its establishment, was not 
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called upon to make any advance, but, on the contrary, one 
fourth of the whole amount previously lent to the Grovemment, 
was repaid to the bank, since which the only exclusive privilege 
enjoyed by the bank is that of issuing bank notes within a 
radius of sixty-five miles of London, to the exclusion of all otlier 
banks of issue ; and even that privilege has been so modified 
that, beyond a certain amount, it is restricted, by the Bank Act 
of 1844, from issuing notes without possessing their represen- 
tative in gold. This obligation has given rise to much discus- 
sion; those that are opposed to it ground their opposition 
on the assumption that the bank are by law compelled to 
pay all their notes, amounting on the average to £26,000,000, 
on demand, in gold, whereas they are authorised to issue notes 
amounting to £14,000,000, included in the above amount (which 
is composed of £11,000,000 due by the State, plus securities 
held by the bank), without having any gold to represent them ; 
they therefore suppose that if all the notes were to be pre- 
sented at one time for payment in gold the bank would fail. 

This is just as likely to happen as that all the parties who 
have insured their lives in the Equitable Life Ofl&ce, num- 
bering upwards of 9000 individuals, were, on a given day, to 
meet at one time and in one place, and be all killed on the 
spot, and the Life Ofl&ce in question to be called upon to pay, 
on the instant, the large amount of £10,000,000, that would be 
due to the representatives of the deceased. Such a case is not 
within the pale of probability any more than it is probable 
that the whole of the notes of the bank would be at one time 
presented for payment, for it is well known that the reason 
why £14,000,000 was fixed upon as the amount of notes to be 
issued on securities was, that the active circulation had never 
gone below that or even so low as that amount. 

The lowest amount of notes required for the necessities of 
commerce in circulation for a long series of years prior to 1844 
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Was £15,000,000, and in this amount was included the lost 
notes, whicli in the year 1839 was £6000, and which, of course, 
was so much profit to the bank. Thirty, years ago, when our 
imports and exports barely amounted to £100,000,000, the 
bank had a circulation of £20,000,000 ; now that our exports 
and imports are nearly £500,000,000, the amount of notes in 
circulation with the public is about the same. One cause for 
this has undoubtedly been from the improved method of 
economising bank notes through the operations of the clearing 
house, which, at the above date, were exclusively confined to 
the London private bankers, who, from motives of jealousy, 
refused to sanction the admission of joint-stock banks, until 
the latter became so powerful as to render their admission 
more a matter of necessity than choice. 

The Bank of England in adopting the system of clearing, 
which for more than half a century it invariably refused to do, 
further economises the use of bank notes, and in order to show 
to what extent the system of economising notes is at present 
carried, we give an interesting analysis of the operations of 
the late firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., submitted by Mr. 
Slater, one of the partners in the firm, to the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1858, in refei'ence to the small 
proportion that the Bank of England notes bear to the general 
amount of the circulation of the United Kingdoni. He said, 
" We received in the course of the year 1856 certain moneys 
reduced to the total of £1,000,000 in the following proportions : 
— In bankers' drafbs and mercantile bills of exchange, payable 
after date, £533,596; in cheques on bankers, payable on 
demand, £357,715 ; in country bank notes, £9627 ; these three 
sums together, £900,938.* We received in Bank of England 
notes for the same period, £68,554 ; in gold, £28,089 ; in silver 
and copper, £1486 ; in post-office orders, £933 ; these several 
sums amount to £1,000,000 of receipts for one house. We 
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paid, hj bills of exchange, payable after date, £302,674; by 
cheques upon a London banker, £663,672; in bank notes, 
£22,743; in gold, £9427; by silver and copper, £1484, toge<iher, 
£1,000,000." 

The business carried on by this house, which is now merged 
into a joint-stock company, may be taken as a fair sample of 
the monetary transactions of similar establishments, and the 
foregoing description shows to what extent the use of cheques 
and bills of exchange supersede the use of bank notes. As 
regards the cheques, they are now, by law, considered a per- 
fectly legal payment ; and in the event of its being necessary 
to prove the payment of two sums, one made by cheque and 
the other by bank notes, the advantage would be in £Eivour of 
the former, as they are usually kept as vouchers, whereas 
Bank of England notes, as we shall presently show, are, after 
the lapse of ten years, entirely destroyed. 

Since the introduction of the system of joint-stock banks 
the custom of making payments by cheques has greatly 
increased, especially in the metropolis; and as nine tenths -of 
such cheques are passed through the clearing, being paid by 
simple transfer, the use of bank notes is dispensed with, to an 
amount equal to many millions during a year. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, the use of cheques is discouraged by the 
banks, so that a person having to pay various sums during the 
day, sends to the bank a cheque for the whole amount of his 
payments, for which he receives the notes of the bank, with 
which notes he pays the various parties to whom he is indebted. 
In Ireland the practice is somewhat similar, but not carried to 
the same extent. 

Although a vast number of pamphlets have been issued from 
the press on the subject of the Bank Act of 1844, some ap- 
proving and others disapproving of its salient points, yet few 
of them have noticed the effect it has had, as regards the 
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Tarious alterations in the rate of interest charged hj the bank 
in its dealings with the commercial world. Undoubtedly one 
of its effects has been the repeated alterations by the bank in 
its rates of discount — ^for instance, soon after the passing of the 
Act, the rate was raised from 2^ per cent, to 3^ per cent. ; in 
August, 1846, it was reduced to 3 per cent. ; on 14th January, 
1847, it was raised to 3^ per cent. ; on 21st same month it was 

4 per cent.; in April it was 5 per cent.; 2nd August the 
minimum for bills at one month was 5 per cent., two months 
5i per cent., three months 6 per cent. ; on 5th August, 5i per 
cent. ; October 25th it was 8 per cent. ; on 22nd November it 
was 7 per cent. ; 2nd December, 6 per cent. ; 23rd December, 

5 per cent., or eleven different rates in one year. In 1848 
there were three alterations, varying from 4, 3i, and 3 per cent. ; 
in November, 1849, the rate was as low as 2i per cent. ; in 1850 
it was 3 per cent. ; in 1851 there was no alteration ; in January, 
1852, the rate was 2i per cent. ; on 22nd April it was 2 per 
cent. ; in January, 1853, it was 2^ per cent. ; on 20th January, 
3 per cent. ; 2nd June, 3i per cent. ; 1st September, 4 per cent. 
15th September, 4i per cent. ; 29th September, 5 per cent., three 
times in one month; on 11th May, 1854, the rate was 5^ 
per cent.; on 3rd August it was 5 per cent. In 1855 there 
were nine alterations, varying from 3i to 7 per cent. ; in 1856 
there were nine alterations, varying from 4^ per cent, to 8 
per cent. In 1857 the maximum rate was 10 per cent., whilst 
in the early part of the year it ruled as low as 2 J per cent. 
In 1858 there were six alterations, from 2i to 6 per cent. ; in 

1859 there were five alterations, from 2 J to 4i per cent. ; in 

1860 there were eleven alterations, varying from 3 to 6 per 
cent. ; in 1861, there were eleven alterations, varying from 3 to 
8 per cent; in 1862 there were five alterations, from 2 to 3 
per cent. ; in 1863 there were twelve alterations, 3 to 8 per cent. 
From 1st January to the 20th May last year there were 
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seven alterations. These repeated changes in the bank rate 
for discounts have only been adopted since the passing of 
the Bank Act of 1844, previous to which the bank rate rarely 
fluctuated, and never went beyond 5 per cent., with the ex- 
ception of the year 1839, when the greatest variation took 
place, than had ever before occurred. On the 16th May of that 
year the rate was raised from 4 to 5 per cent. On 20th June 
it was farther raised to 5^ per cent ; and on the 1st August it 
was fixed at 6 per cent., a circumstance that had not happened 
since the corporation had been in existence, say for 140 
years. 

It is almost impossible to arrive at any absolute certainly 
as to the loss sustained by the conmiercial community every 
time the Bank raises its rate. It appears by a statement pub- 
lished by Mr. Newmarch, late Actuary to the Globe Insurance 
Company, that the amount of bills of exchange circulating one 
year with another, may be averaged at £350,000,000 per flTirmtn ; 
and if we take one fourth of this amount as circulating for 
three months at £87,500,000, and if £80,000,000 are under 
discount at the Bank, town and country bankers, discount 
houses, &c., and if an alteration be made in the bank rate of 3 
per cent. — no uncommon occurrence, as we have shown — and 
all other bankers and discount houses raise their rates in like 
manner, it follows that a loss of £600,000 is sustained during 
the three months, or £2,400,000 per annum. 

There is one remarkable feature in reference to the above 
repeated changes in the bank rate, and that is, that the pro- 
prietors of bank stock do not appear to be very great gainers 
by it ; for example, as we have before stated, the rate of interest 
charged by the bank for 140 years never varied from 5 per 
cent., except on one or two occasions, yet we find the bank 
made larger profits when the rate of discount never rose 
beyond 5 per cent, than she has ever done since it varied frx>m 
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5 to 10 per cent. ; for instance, in 1799, the stockholders, in 
addition to a dividend of 7 per cent, per annum, received a 
bonus of £1,164,240, being 10 per cent, on the then capital of 
£11,642,000. In May, 1801, another bonus of £582,120, being 
5 per cent, on the capital ; in November, 1802, £291,060, being 
2i per cent ; in October, 1804, £582,120, being 5 per cent, on 

m 

the capital stock. In that year the salaries of the directors 
were increased. In October, 1805, a bonus of £582,120, being 
5 per cent. ; in October, 1806, another 5 per cent. ; and in June, 
1816, a bonus of £2,910,600, being 25 per cent, on the above 
capital of £11,642,400; this latter bonus was added to the 
stock, which then amounted to £14,553,000, its present capital. 
Previous to 1807, when the legal interest was 5 per cent., the 
annual dividends on bank stock was 7 per cent. It was in 
that year increased to 10 per cent., and continued at that rate 
till the year 182^ from the latter year to that of 1838 it was 
8 per cent., and from that date to 1852 it was 7 per cent. ; it is 
now 11 per cent. If, therefore, we add the additional 3 per cent, 
received during the 16 years, amounting to £5,588,352, and the 
interest on the above sum of £2,910,600 from 1816 to 1831, on 
which the proprietors of bank stock received 10 per cent, for 
six years, and 8 per cent, for nine years, say £3,987,522, it will 
be found that the stockholders received, in the shape of 
bonuses and additional dividends, during a period of thirty- 
four years, the enormous sum of £16,270,254, whilst their 
original capital of £14,553,000 remained undisturbed. It is a 
rare thing in the present day for the Bank to declare a bonus ; 
such an event has not occurred for many years. 

The late Mr. Bonamy Dobree, Director of the Bank, has left on 
record his opinion of the effect of the oscillation of the bank rate 
of discount as follows : — " These violent and sudden ebbs and 
flows, of which there have been various recurrenced during the 
past twelve years, evidenced, in my opinion, by forty variationa 
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in the rates of discount, from 2 per cent, the lowest, to 8 per 
cent, the highest ; whilst in the previous ten years there were 
but two changes, between 2^ per cent, the lowest, and 6 per 
cent, the highest, could not, I think, have been foreseen by the 
promoters of the Act of 1844, a measure which has acted YCiy 
prejudiciously upon the trading community, for whose par- 
ticular benefit and safeguard the Act would seem to have been 
specially framed." This is undoubtedly true, for the more we 
increase the value of money, the more we depress trade, and, 
in fact, the whole property of the United Kingdom. 

It is not always that the bank, in raising the rate of dis- 
count, is influenced by the amount of bullion they hold, but 
by the market rate ; this rate, it is true, is influenced by the 
plenty or scarcity of money, and it was for many years a rule 
that the bank rate of discount should be a shade higher than 
the market rate, for example, in April, 1857, the bank rate was 
2 per cent., in Lombard Street it was IJ, and in May, the same 
year, it was If per cent. It never happens that the bank rate 
is as high as 1 per cent, above the market rate, for if it was, 
their customers would not do business with them, but have 
recourse to bill brokers. When the rate of interest is raised 
to 10 per cent., it is a barrier against any attempt to obtain 
discounts from the bank in order to export gold, it would be 
absurd for any one to attempt it, in short, the very fact of a 
10 per cent rate tends to bring gold into the country, instead 
of its being taken out. 

If the bank rate was equal to that of the bill brokers, the 
bank would have the preference in consequence of the cir- 
cumstance of there being more privacy in the transactions of 
the latter, for when once in the hands of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the bills are locked up untiL due ; whereas, when bills 
are discounted with bill brokers, the latter part with them 
to other parties, when they become, to some extent, a cir- 
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ciilation, this is a point in which much interest is taken bj 
mercantile men. It has beeni. suggested, and we belieye the 
bank have availed themselves of the suggestion, that when 
they know discounts are required expressly for the purpose 
of obtaining gold for transmission abroad, the bank shotdd 
charge such a special high rate as to render it not worth the 
while of any parties to deal with the bank. 

The foUowing were the rates of discount in Lombard Street 
for twenty years prior to the Act of 1844, whilst the bank rate 
was never below 4 per cent. 

1824, 3i per cent. 

1825, 3^ per cent. 5 ^onths, 4 per cent. 5 months, 4| per 

cent. 2 months. 

1826, 5 per cent. 5 months, 4| per cent two months, 4 per 

cent. 5 months. 

1827, 4 per cent. 1 month, 3^ per cent. 4 months, 3 per cent. 

7 months. 

1828, 3 per cent. 11 months, 3| per cent. 1 month. 

1829, 4 per cent. 2 months, 3^ per cent. 5 months, 3 per 

cent. 5 months. ^ 

1830, 3 per cent. 3 months, 2^ per cent. 5 months, 3} 3 

months, 4 per cent. 1 month. 

1831, 3i 5 months, 3 per cent. 1 month, 4 per cent. 6 

months. 

1832, 4 per cent 1 month. Si 5 months, 3 per cent. 3 months, 

2| 3 months. 

1833, 2f per cent. 1 month, 2^ per cent. 5 months, 2i per 

cent. 2 months, 3 per cent. 2 months, 3^ per cent. 
2 months. 

1834, 2| per cent. 1 month, 3 per cent. 2 months, 3^ per cent. 

8 months, 4 per cent. 1 month. 

1835, Zi per cent. 10 months, 4 per cent. 2 months. 

'I. 
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. 1836, 3i per cent. 5 montlis, 4> per cent. 3 months, 5 per cent* 
2 months, 5^ per cent. 2 months. 

1837, 3i per cent. 4 months, 4i per cent. 4 months, 6i per 

cent. 4i months. 

1838, 2i per cent. 4 months, 3 per cent. 5 months, 3^ per 

cent. 3 months. 

1839, 3i per cent. 4 months, 4 per cent. 1 month, 5 per cent. 

2 months, 6^ per cent. 5 months. 

1840, 4| per cent. 8 months, 5 per cent. 1 month, 6 per cent. 

3 months. 

1841, 4^ per cent. 5 months, 5 per cent. 5 months, 5^ per cent. 
2 months. 

1842, 2i per cent. 4 months, Si per cent. 6 months, 4| per 

cent. 2 months. 

1843, 2 per cent. 6 months, 2^ per cent. 6 months. 

The late Baron Bothschild, in his eyidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the affairs of the bank, 
gave it as his deliberate opinion, that " cheap money to Eng- 
land wotdd cause the commerce of the world to centre here ;" 
on this principle the national commercial policy shotdd be to 
encourage the giving of accommodation to merchants and 
others, on the security of their property, at a cheap rate, that, 
as drains of gold must continually take place, the accumulated 
quantity should be so large as to enable the bank to bear 
a drain imtil the commercial exchanges brought back the 
gold. 

The panic of 1857 was mainly brought about through the 
great depreciation of railway, and other securities, in the 
United States, and the suspension of 62 out of the 63 banks. 
The effect of these suspensions fell principally upon those 
engaged in trade with the United States, and whose trans- 
actions were immense; for instance, the declared value of 
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'Biitisli and Irisk produce exported in 1856 to America, 
amounted to upwards of £21,000,000, wlule the amount of 
securities lield b j English houses in America, was estimated at 
£80,000,000 ; the effect of this serious state of things was first felt 
in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, causing the failure of the 
Borough Bank of Liverpool, and for a few days the great com- 
mercial house of Dennistoun & Co., whose acceptances out- 
standing amounted to £2,000,000, all of which were subse- 
quently paid, and the house resumed business ; the Western 
Bank of Scotland, whose head office was at Glasgow, failed on 
the 9th of November ; the City of Glasgow Bank suspended 
payment on the 11th of November, and the Northumberland 
and Durham Bank failed on the 26th of November. 

These failures caused great alarm to be felt in London, the 
great centre round which nearly all the monetary transactions 
of the world radiate ; there was naturally a great pressure for 
money ; the resources of the bill brokers were dried up, so 
that they were compelled to reject applications for assistance, 
and it may be truly said that discounts almost entirely ceased, 
except at the Bank of England. This unusual pressure had 
the effect of raising the rate of discount on the 8th of October 
to 6 per cent. ; four days after it was increased to 7 per cent. 
The Bank of England was applied to for 50,000 sovereigns, for a 
bank in Scotland, part of £170,000 required, and £80,000 for 
L*eland ; these were in addition to the applications from the 
discount houses; under such a pressure the bank raised the 
rate of discount to 9 per cent. On the 10th of November the 
gold sent to Scotland amotmted to £1,000,000. The following 
graphic description of the state of monetary affairs, at that 
period, is taken from the correspondence of the bank with the 
treasury. — " A renewed discredit in Ireland caused an increased 
action on the English circulation, by the abstraction, in loui* 
weeks, of upwards of two millions of gold to saQ^l:^ '^<^^^BD^^ 
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of Scotlaiid and Ireland. This drain was in its nature sudden 
and irresistible, and acted necessarily in diminution of tlie 
reserve, whicli, on the 11th of November, had decreased to 
£1,462,000, and the bullion to £6,666,000. The public became 
alarmed, large deposits accumulated in the Bank of England, 
money dealers having vast sums lent to them upon call were 
themselves obliged to resort to the bank for increased supplies ; 
and for some days nearly the whole of the requirements of 
commerce were thrown on the bank. Thus, on the 12th it 
discounted and advanced to the amount of £2,373,000, which 
still left a reserve at night of £581,000. Such was the state of 
the Bank of England accounts on the 12th, the day of the publi- 
cation of the letter from the Treasury. The demand for dis- 
counts and advances continued to increase till the 21st, when 
they reached their maximum of £21,616,000, advancing to one 
broker the large amount of £700,000 ; since which the bank 
have passed a resolution to decline discounting for bill brokers, 
confining their transactions to the usual quarterly advances. 

There is a marked difference between money deposited in a 
bank and money deposited with a bill broker; in the former 
case, the banker keeps a portion of his deposits in his till, as a 
reserve, but inasmuch as a bill broker allows interest for all 
money deposited with him, from the period of its deposit till 
it is withdrawn, he cannot afford to pay interest for it and not 
use it, it is the nature of his business to bring into active 
employment the whole of the money deposited with him. 
. The deposits in the hands of bill brokers at call amount to 
a very considerable simi, and when such deposits are made by 
bankers, they receive from the brokers bills of exchange, which 
the latter have discounted. Money in the hands of brokers at 
call varies considerably in amount, and is influenced by the 
state of the money market ; at times, one broker in Lombard 
Street has been known to have between five and six millions o 
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money at call, and it was jaincipally this circtunstance that 
influenced the Bank of England in their determination not to 
discount for bill brokers, who were in the habit of considering 
that, whenever their depositors called for their money, the bill 
brokers had merely to go to the bank and obtain it on the de* 
posit of bills. Although the bank still persist in refusing to 
discount bills for brokers, the measure has not had the effect 
of lessening the amount of money lodged with them at 
call. 

It has been a practice of late years with the bank, when- 
erer a crisis in its affairs arriyes, to raise the rate of dis- 
count ; and if that step does not answer the purpose, then the 
GoTemment authcnises the Bank to ext^id its issue of notes 
beyond the amount fixed by law, undertaking to apply to 
Parliament for a Bill of Indemnity ; this step was takai in 
1847 and 1857. At the former period it was not found neces- 
sary for the'bank to extend its issues, but in 1857 the directors 
availed themselves of the permission given them to exceed the 
limit imposed by law, by an issue of £2,000,000 beyond the 
legal amount of their issues, in rendering assistance to the com* 
merdal body ; it appears on the evidence of one of the directors 
that, on the 21st of November of that year, the bank had ad- 
vanced in discounts £21,690,000, a sum exceeding the whole 
amount of their deposits, both public and private, a simi nearly 
three times as much as their advances in July, when the rate 
was reduced to 5^ per cent., and more than double what they 
had advanced in October, the whole of these advances were 
made by the bank for the purpose of sustaining commercial 
<^edit at a period of extreme pressure. 

If a measure, such as we are about to propose, be not 
adopted, we shall in a few years have the London and West-* 
minster Bank, which is now making such rapid strides, a very 
dangerous rival of the Bank of England^ Oaa ^^ *Csm6 ts^s^rS^ 
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senoos results of the present state of things is, that whenerer ' 
a few hundred thousand pounds of gold is taken from the 
bank, the directors become alarmed, and take measures to stop ' 
the drain, as it is called, bj enhancing the price of monej; 
and, on the contrary, when large amounts of gold are paid into 
the bank money is cheapened ; this condition of things cauBes 
a constant uncertainty, not only- among capitalists, bat also 
among merchants, manufacturers, and traders generally. This 
vacillating policy and dread of parting with their gold is tm- * 
worthy of a corporation whose financial operations, as stated 
by Mr. Thomson Hankey, one of the directors of the Bank, ' 
average £3,500,000 per day. 

What is required in this commercial country, is a large es* 
tablishment of a bank, capable of aiding the vast mercantile 
and manufacturing interests, which are daily assuming sach 
gigantic proportions. We would, therefore, recommend a 
remodelling of the Bank of England : first, let the Gbvermnent 
repay the bank the £11,000,000 advanced by that corporation; to 
do this wotdd be a very simple operation, the Government could 
readily borrow the money and pay the bank ; such an operation 
wotdd be no increase of the national debt, it wotdd simply be the 
transferring of the debt now owing to the Corporation d the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England to that of the 
contractors of the loan, and afber the bank had been repaid, let a 
notice be issued that, in future, the capital of the bank would 
be £100,000,000, divided in 500,000 shares of £200 each, of 
which £100 per share, or £50,000,000 would be called up ; this 
would be more than three times its present capital, and leave 
as a security to the public £50,000,000 of uncalled-for stock,' 
to provide against contingencies. In recommending the 
amount of the bank capital to be £100,000,000, we would sug- 
gest that part of it should be appropriated to branches of the 
Bank of England, at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which 
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branclies should be the recipients of all the Indian public revenue, 
and that they should each of them have the privilege of issuing 
Bank of England notes, precisely on the same footing as is 
adopted in London, with this exception, that the denominated 
amount of the notes should be adapted to the requirements of 
the country, and that all the monetary transactions in relation 
to the public affairs of India with England, and vice versa, 
should pass between the Bank of England and its Indian 
branches. 

The bank have for a long period issued bank post bills 
payable to order at seven days' sight ; this system might be 
extended to bank notes payable ten days after date or sight 
bearing interest, and might also be extended to longer periods 
at a higher rate of interest ; such notes would be held by maily 
capitalists in the same way as exchequer bills, which may 
with equal justice be called Government notes bearing interest. 
It is manifest that with large means at the disposal of the 
bank, the apprehension caused by the withdrawal of bullion, so 
ofben witnessed during the last crisis, would altogether cease. 
Such measures wotdd, indeed, place the Bank of England in 
the position which so important an establishment ought to be 
placed. 

In addition to the above, we would recommend the bank to 
resume the ancient practice they adopted in the infancy of 
their establishment, of allowing interest to the depositors; it is 
this that attracts such vast sums of money to the joint-stock 
banks ; why, therefore, should not the Bank of England adopt 
the same practice ? which, if they did, instead of having as at 
present only £7,000,000 of private deposits, they wouldhave three 
times that amount, if not more. It may probably be asked by 
the bank authorities, " What are we to do with the money?" 
we answer, what does the London and Westminster Bank do 
with their £18,000,000 of deposits, but devote i^ \fi *^^ ^^- 
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conntiiig of commercial bills of exchange, bj wbicb means they 
are enabled to pay their shareholders diyidends at the rate of 
25 per cent, per annum. What is there to prevent the bank 
doing the same amount of business, thereby not only increas- 
ing its usefdlness as a national bank, but materially increas- 
ing the value of the stock, which is now only 140 per cent. 
premium, whilst the market value of the shares of the London 
and Westminster Bank is upwards of 350 per cent, premium. 

In addition to the accommodation of the commercial body, 
the bank should be permitted to issue a large amount of de- 
bentures, which wotdd be readily saleable, in order to accom- 
modate the landed interest with loans on the security of landed 
estates, which security, it must be admitted, far exceeds that 
of a bill of exchange, inasmuch as the former is a valuable, 
tangible, and visible substance, whereas the other is simply the 
shadow or the representative of a substance. The new Land 
Registration Office wotdd,in the case proposed, be of the greatest 
importance in facilitating the pledges in land as a security. If 
this portion of the plan was carried out to any extent, it might 
be found necessary to issue debentures to an amount equal to 
that of the capital of the bank, say £100,000,000; this amount 
will doubtless be considered large, but it wotdd take more than 
half that amount for India alone. 

The Act of 1844, though legally speaking restrictive in relation 
to the Bank, was evidently intended by its author to be elastic. 
Sir Robert Peel, we are told, sounded many of the city capitalists 
on the subject of his proposed measure, among them, Mr. David 
Barclay Chapman, — that gentleman, after explaining to Sir 
Robert the dangerous tendency of many portions of the mea- 
sure, and representing the extraordinary amount of obligations 
in the country, consisting of bankers' balances in the first 
instance, and also of bills of exchange maturing from day to 
day, all of which must be daily settled at the clearing house in 
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the correncj of the realm ; and if, from anj untoward oircam<» 
stances the circulating medium was reduced to a very small 
amount, there wotdd be a difficulty, if not an impossibility, of 
settling such matters. Sir Robert listened with attention to 
these and other cogent arguments, and appeared ** to feel," so 
stated Mr. Chapman, " the force of this mode of placing the 
subject before him ;" and replied, " Mr, Chapman, there is 
always recourse to the Queen in Council" This expression 
showed clearly that it was not intended to leave the matter to 
be settled on the responsibility of the bank, but to the Gk)yem- 
ment, who have since that time twice undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of permitting the bank to break the law by 
increasing its note issues beyond the limitation fixed by the 
Bank Act. 

As the law now stands, the Directors of the Bank of England 
have no power whatever to exceed in their issues the limit 
imposed on them, except so permitted by an order in Council, 
to which we have previously referred ; the duties which the 
Directors discharge, in this respect, are unaccompanied by 
any discretionary power, "they are mere agents of Gk)vem<F 
ment for issue, without, in their corporate capacity, having any 
power or control in the exercise of any functions of their own ; 
with regard to the issue department, they are merely admini^- 
trators of it> under an Act of Parliament."* 

We shall probably be told, that if the bank substitutes its 
notes for those of the country banks, it will have to keep in 
its cofEers, in addition to its ordinary holdings, an amount of 
gold equal to its additional issue ; but this wotdd by no means 
be a necessary consequence, for, inasmuch as the country banks 
are permitted to issue notes to the extent of many millions 
without the law requiring them to possess any gold, or other 

♦ Vide 'Select Committee ont\i©'BMi!t kRN,%>^SJ6R»^ V^^j?.^^* 
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security whatever, on whicli to base their issues, the Govern- 
ment would surely not require that of a wealthy corporation 
which it was not deemed requisite to demand from individuals. 
By a clause in the Bank Act of 1844, the bank cannot retain, 
in the issue department, a larger quantity of silver than one 
fourth part of the amount of the gold coin and bullion. The 
reason for fixing the amount of silver to be kept in the bank, 
had reference; no doubt, to the fact, that any amount of silver, 
above forty shillings, is not a legal tender. We cannot see 
the necessity of thus confining the amount of silver to be 
held by the bank ; and we would suggest that that clause of 
the Act be repealed, as well as the Act which renders any 
amount of silver beyond forty shillings not a legal tender.* 
The bank, if it is to be "the Bank of England" should be 
permitted to hold as much silver as it pleases; or in other 
words, as it might, or could receive. The consequence of 
this restriction has been, that on several occasions the public 
has been put to serious inconvenience for the want of silver. 
In the year 1857 the silver sent to the East Indies amounted to 
£17,000,000, and from Marseilles £3,610,000 ; indeed the bank 
has, within the last few months, been compelled, for want of 
silver, to issue a notice to the public that no silver would be 
exchanged for notes or gold : it can readily be imagined the 
serious effect such an announcement would have, happening as 
it did on a Saturday. The free circulation of silver is, to the 
million, of fex more consequence than gold ; let, therefore, the 

* There are some carioas anomalies in the important matter of the 
legal tender which seem to require an alteration, for instance, in 
England, gold or Bank of England notes will discharge a deht, whereas, 
in Scotland and Ireland, gold alone is the only legal tender. Although 
that precious metal is seldom to he met with in either country ; why 
should there not he one uniform system for the whole United 
Kingdom ? 
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bank paj as mucli attention in accnmiQating one as tlie other, 
and let it also issue notes against silver, extending the law of 
legal tender of silver to five pounds ; and further, let such issue 
of notes be termed " Silver notes," repayable only in silver ; 
and the same with respect to copper, to be called "Copper 
notes :" these notes should be of the denominated value of one 
pound, for the convenience of smaQ transactions. The ope- 
ration of supplying the public with silver ought undoubtedly to 
be through the Bank of England, regardless of the law which 
limits the amount for which silver coin is a legal tender. In 
the month of November, 1860, the silver in the coffers of the 
bank had accumulated to such an extent, that an exchange of 
gold for silver was made by the Bank of Prance with the Bank 
of England, When the large amount of silver was sent to the 
East, as before referred to, the bank not having the ne- 
cessary supply, the silver had to be purchased on the Continent 
or imported from America. 

A return (No. 8 in the * Appendix to the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons*), contains a monthly 
statement of bullion bought and sold by the Bank of England, 
distinguishing gold from silver, from 1st January, 1832, to 
31st December, 1847 ; this return shows that the buying and 
selling of silver was constantly going on. By a farther return 
in continuation of the above, fi^m 1st January, 1848, to 31st 
December, 1856, it appears that the bank bought silver in 
January, March, and April, 1848, hut not since, and that they 
sold silver only five times from 1849 to 1857. There is also 
another return (No. 33), being an account of silver coin held 
by the bank, together with the receipts from the Mint, and 
the excess of payments and receipts from the public, also the 
total amount coined in each year, from 1845 to 1856. It 
would, therefore, appear that, as regards silver, the operations 
now consist chiefly in receiving silver ftoxo. oii'b ^-tfcvss^ '5i\ *^<^ 
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public and paying it to another. In tliis way abont £1,600,000 
worth are counted over, weighed, and carefully examined in 
the course of the year, in addition to about £600,000 of new 
silver received from the Hint. The bank, as will appear by 
their weekly returns, cease to hold any silver against the issue 
of notes. 

For a certain number of years the average annual export 
of silver to the East Indies has been £6,000,000 sterling. One 
of the reasons for this large amount being sent to India is the 
prevalent spirit of hoarding, or if it be expended it is laid out 
in ornaments, which are also hoarded ; in short, the reserved 
funds of the natives of India are usually converted into oma* 
ments, and seldom, as in England, invested so as to yield 
interest. It may be a long time before the native Indians are 
brought to understand the proper value of money, and the 
benefits which accrue from placing it out at interest, instead 
of hoarding it; but that they will understand it in time is 
quite certain, more especially if savings' banks are generally 
introduced under the especial guarantee of the Government^ 
similar to our Post-office savings' banks. We ought not to 
be surprised at the native Indians hoarding their treasure 
instead of gaining a profit by circulating it, seeing that in 
Ireland the people know so little of the commercial value of 
money as to be constantly in the habit of pawning it. One 
instance out of many will be sufficient to prove the fact. A 
£10 note of the Bank of Ireland was pawned by a person in 
Gfalway for lOs. ; it had been in the pawn-shop six months at 
the period when the inquiry was made, and was likely to 
renmin for the twelve months ; if this note had been placed in 
the savings' bank it wotdd have produced its owner 6«. 6(2. 
interest, whilst the person who pledged it for lOs,, wolfed have 
to pay 28. 6(2. a year for the 10^., and lose the interest on his 
£10 ; in other words, he would have to pay 90 per cent., through 
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ignorance, for the use of lOs., which he might have had for 
nothing. 

The Bank Act of 1844 applies ezclusiyely to the issue of 
notes b J the bank ; it makes no reference to the depositors, 
neither does it afford any preference to one or the other ; but 
BS the question has been raised as to which of the two, the 
note holder or depositor, should, m the event of the failure of 
the bank — ^not'a very probable one we admit — ^have the pre- 
ference, it is a fair subject of discussion, fox the law has 
clearly defined that depositing money in a bank is a volun- 
taiy act, and is a borrowing on the part of the banker and a 
lending on the part of the depositor ; but taking a bank note 
in discharge of a debt, where no other circulating medium 
exists, is a compulsory act, especially so as regards Bank of 
England notes, which having by law been made a legal tender, 
would, under the circumstances, undoubtedly have a preference. 
The solicitor to the bank said, in reference to this question, 
** that it is of no practical importance, and tends to create un- 
necessary apprehensions, for the credit of the Bank is not, and 
acrrer has been in doubt ; it wotdd be unwise to raise such a 
question if there was a doubt, it is still more so in the actual 
state of things." 

The depositors of the bank are customers of the banking 
department, and consequently have only a claim on that de- 
partment for the return of their deposits ; for instance, sup- 
pose that, on any given day, the banking department exhibited 
as its reserve, £9,000,000 in notes and £600,000 in gold, the 
latter is the only asset available for payment to the depositors 
in the bank requiring gold ; but, practically, any amount of gold 
can be obtained by the depositors ; for supposing any one having 
£5000 in deposit at the bank wished to withdraw it, the amount 
would be paid him in notes, he cotdd immediately, and without 
leaving the bank, take the notes to the issue department and 
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demand gold for tliem ; so tliat practically, althongli tlie bullion 
is not theirs, they have the means of obtaining it in the way we 
hare pointed out. The existing law makes no stipulation what- 
ever with regard to any stipulated amount of bullion being kept 
in the coffers of the bank ; in point of fact, there might not be 
one pound of bullion in the issue department, and yet the bank 
might have £14,000,000 of its notes in circulation, and still be 
acting in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1844 ; 
and further, if the parties who have deposited money in the 
banking department of the bank were suddenly to call for any 
large portion of such deposits, the bank cannot take a single sove- 
reign from the issue department to supply the shortcomings 
of its banking department than it could take away any other 
person's money. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
bank is daily adding to its available assets by the maturing 
of the bills it has discounted ; what that amount may be, we 
may partly judge from a statement made by Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, Director of the London and Westminster Bank, 
who stated that in November, 1857, " his bank held biUs to the 
amount of £5,623,000; out of these bills £2,800,000 were 
matured between 11th November and 4th December, and 
£2,000,000 between the 4th and 31st of December, so that they 
were prepared, merely by the maturing of their bills of ex- 
<^hange, for any demand that might possibly come upon them." 
" Bank reserve," is a term not always understood out of the 
bank ; it means, literally, the amount of notes unemployed in 
the banking department; the notes in circulation with the 
public constitute one portion of the bank's issue, and the 
notes in reserve constitute the other. 

As the notes in the banking department, together with the 
gold, are the only available means of meeting the requirements 
of the public, it would be an easy manner of lessening the bank 
reserve, and placing that corporation in difficulties, if only 
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three or fonr of the joint-stock hanks were to agree among 
themselves to withdraw £600,000 each from the hank, which 
they conld do without the least difficulty ; such a proceeding 
would cause considerahle emharrassment, not only in the hank 
parlour, hut among capitalists generally. We put it, therefore, 
to the consideration of all thinking men : ought a hanking cor- 
poration whose credit stands the highest in the commercial 
world, and whose operations are watched, not only by all 
European nations, hut in all the four quarters of the globe ; 
ought, we repeat, such an institution to be placed in a position 
to be jeopardised in the manner we have described P if not, then 
it should be placed beyond the possibility of being affected by 
any such proceedings. It will not do to say, Let the bank raise 
the rate of interest to 10 per cent., or even higher if necessary ; 
but suppose they did this, such a step would only apply to bills 
of exchange tendered for discount, it would not be available in 
respect to its deposits. 

A case similar to the above described actually occurred, a few 
years ago, in the following manner : — On a certain day there was 
a great demand for money in the Stock Exchange. A party 
went to a house in Lombard Street, and asked if he could have 
£50,000 at 7 per cent. ; as the rate for money was at the time 
much below 7 per cent, the capitalist was astonished at the 
application; he, however, agreed to lend it. The borrower 
applied a second time, and said he would take £50,000 at 7^ per 
cent. He applied a third time, and said he would take £100,000 
at 8 per cent. ; and again for more at 8^ per cent. The capi- 
talist became alarmed, saying, " Sir, I am frightened; I do not 
know what this means." AU these applications were made 
within three hours. It afterwards turned out that there had 
been a sudden withdrawal of money from the market, which 
created an immense pressure. This might, as we have before 
remarked, be carried to such an exteiit 9j& tct d3:^ixi'^<^\2»s!ik.<s^ 



all its reserve, when that reserve amounted to £2,550,000, and 
the notes in the hands of the public was £21,000,000. Under 
the existing law there is no possibility of guarding against such 
a state of things ; and when it does happen every one engaged 
in the money affairs of the country is placed in a most anxious 
and alarming position. 
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CHAPTER m. 

TABI01T8 PROPOSALS FOB A NATIONAL BANK. NATXTBE Ot 
THB BUSINESS CABBIED ON AT THE BANK, AND DB- 
8CBIPTION OF THE BXTILDING* 

Yabioxts plans for the formation of a national bank liave 
from time to time been submitted to the Govermnent ; in shorty 
at the close of the year 1826 the question was mooted in the 
Cabinet, whether it would not be better to submit to Parlia* 
jnent a proposition for a national bank ; the subject, however, 
was allowed to drop. One of the most important publications 
on the subject was that by the late Mr. Bicardo, who recom> 
mended that on the expiration of the charter of the bank in 
1833 certain commissioners, appointed by Goyemment, should 
issue £15,000,000 of paper money, with which the debt due to 
the bank might be discharged, and the annual interest would 
then cease; the bank to redeem all its notes by paying for 
them in the Government notes, and not in gold; the Goyem* 
ment to buy gold of the bank and other parties ; the notes of 
the bank to be current six months after the expiration of its 
charter. Within six months after the expiration of the Bank 
Charter the notes of all the country banks to be withdrawn from 
circulation, and Government notes substituted, imder the same 
obligation as the Bank of England. One-poimd notes to be 
issued, both in London and the coimtry. Mr. Bicardo ^ro^aed 
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to rest in five commissioners a discretion regarding tlie amount 
of notes which should be issued against securities. These and 
many other suggestions, as to the issue of notes by a Govern- 
ment bank, &c., were ultimately abandoned, and things allowed 
to take their natural course. 

Doubts were entertained as to whether the proposed com- 
missioners, who would be shut out from that source of intelli- 
gence which is derived from mercantile connections, and which 
knowledge is deemed so essential to the successful career of a 
banker, would not prove in the end prejudicial to a Govern- 
ment bank. Another inconvenience would undoubtedly result 
from a national bank so constituted, for supposing the public 
revenues were all received in money, and locked up in a chest 
— ^for the commissioners, not being commercial men, could 
not use the money for mercantile purposes — ^the result would 
be a great loss of interest on the treasure so retained, for there 
can be little doubt but that immense advantages accrue to 
commerce, and profit to the Bank of England, from the em- 
ployment of these funds in the discounting of bills and other 
advances of a temporary commercial character. 

On the renewal of the Bank Charter, in 1833, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer dwelt much upon the importance of a national 
bank, but thought the time had not come for submitting a sub- 
stantive motion on the subject, but contentedhimself by recom- 
mending the newly formed joint-stock banks, in place of 
issuing their own notes to use those of the Bank of England.* 

In a letter addressed to the late Chanceller of the Exchequer 
on 10th November, 1856, by Mr. Weguelin, then Governor of 
the^ Bank of England, that gentleman said : — " I think 

* It appears from the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on Monday 23rd of May, 1864, that the National Provincial Bank were 
prepared to surrender their issue of notes, amounting to upwards 
of £400,000. 
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Goremment should liave nothing to say to the issue of bank 
notes, as it would be subject to all the clamour and nnpopn* 
laritj which are engendered by financial and monetary crises. 
The circulation would not be free from political influence ; for 
reasons of State might be pleaded for measures which would 
endanger the value and stability of property, and experience 
has shown that no Qovemment has possessed this power that 
has not abused it." Mr. Hubbard has recorded his opinion of 
the ill effects which would result from the issue of notes by 
the Government as follows : — " It would be a most unfortunate 
expenment for any GovemiAnt to make, to take the very 
delicate office of regulating the issue of credit paper in its own 
hands." Mr. Norman, another Bank Director, stated, " It 
would be expedient that the paper should be issued by a body 
or corporation, in some way or other distinct from the Govern- 
ment." 

If we look at the history of Government issues, we shall 
find they have all had but one termination, viz., insolvency. 
Lord Monteagle has recorded his opinion of a national bank as 
follows : — " I consider that a national bank of issue, charged 
also with banking functions on Government account, would 
rest on no defensible principle whatever. I consider that if 
sach a bank were limited to the simple duties of issuing notes 
in exchange for gold, it would be attended with danger, both 
to public and private credit ; and to confide, under any condi- 
tions, to the Executive Government, the trust and responsibility 
of issuing bank notes payable on demand, could hardly fail to 
lead to political as weU as financial dangers of the most fearful 
magnitude." 

Adam Smith says, in reference to this subject, " No Govern- 
ment should undertake a task that can be as well accomplished 
by private agency, and in a simpler and more natural manner ; 
still less should a Grovemment venture \r^i\. tvms^YorcA ^\^V 
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it is ill fitted to ezecnte in substitution for a commercial body 
acting upon sound commercial principles." 

As an instance how a Government bank might, bj deviating 
from the ordinary rules of commercial transactions, get involved 
in difficulties, it was shown before the " Committee on Public 
Moneys " that a considerable sum, received as deposits on the 
Turkish loan, was applied to the public service till required for 
its legitimate appropriation. Any ministry that proposed the 
formation of a national bank would undoubtedly encounter 
many difficulties and opposition from banks, both public and 
private. •W 

The Bank of England might very readily be converted into a 
bank inheriting all the attributes of a national bank, without 
any of its defects ; it possesses all the necessary elements for 
such an establishment ; its Directors are all commercial men of 
high credit and influence; its efficient organization, and its 
long standing, mark it out, in a singular manner, as well adapted 
to take rank, as a national bank ; nay, many people cannot be 
brought to believe that it is anything else, consequently they 
have as much confidence in its circulating credit as they could 
possibly have in any Government. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear it said, that ** If the Bank of England fails, then we must 
all fail;" consequently, the fiiith of the public in bank notes is 
equal to that of the national debt. 

To show the infiuence the Bank of England commands 
throughout the world, Mr. Cobden states, that in the year 1837 
he was travelling in Turkey and Greece, and in the little island 
of Syria the Greek merchants with their telescopes were 
looking out anxiously for the arrival of a vessel from Trieste, 
giving an account of the proceedings of the Bank of England, 
in the same manner as a merchant on the Exchange at Man- 
chester would watch the arrival of the London mail, with the 
object of knowing what the next step of the bank would be ; 
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and we Imow, that in the mesaage of the President of the 
United States in the same year, the Bank of England was 
not only mentioned by name, but a considerable space given to 
the discussion of its policy. 

Notwithstanding the high position the Bank of England 
holds in pabHc estimation, there are many defects inherent in 
its system of business, which doubtless will shortly be remedied. 
Let any one examine the published sfktements, issued by the 
Bank of England, as respects its assets and liabilities in the 
banking department ; it will be perceived, that on the credit 
side of the accoimt, the first item is, " Government securities, 
indnding * dead weight,' £11,000,000." Few people are able to 
understand the real meaning of the words — " Dead weight ;" 
and doubtless it has often puzzled many an inquiring mind, as 
to how the bank can possibly make an asset out of a dead 
weight ; the only tangible idea such a term implies is (as we 
have often heard), that the bank possesses a large amount of 
unpaid bills of exchange, which the authorities of the bank 
never expect to receive the money for, and therefore have set 
them down as a "deadweight;" others, on the contrary, take it 
to refer to notes that have been issued many years and never 
presented for payment: these opinions, which we readily 
admit might reasonably be formed from the extraordinary 
term used, are altogether wide of the real meaning. The words 
really signify, or, at least, are intended to apply to, an 
annuity of £515,740, payable to the Bank of England by the 
Government, and it arose out of the following circumstances : 
— ^In the year 1823 the Government of that day, having to pay 
a considerable sum every year for pensions to the retired 
officers of the army and navy and the widows of officers who 
fell at Waterloo, made a bargain with the bank, to the effect, 
that if the bank would advance £13,089,419 within the space 
of&vejeaxB, the Grovermnent would graiL^.^i^xa^cfirr^'t^iaL^TSL'ttj^ 
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umiiity of £585,740 for the space of forty -five years, the 
annuity to cease and terminate in the year 1867. The bank 
accepted the terms and advanced the money, and have 
been receiving from the Government since 1823 the afore- 
said sum of £585,740, which annuity has ever since gone 
by the name of the " Dead weight," for it has been like a mill- 
stone about its neck. The money advanced was out of the 
deposits belonging to «the customers of the bank, for which 
they paid no interest, and for which money they were equally 
liable, with their note issue, to be called upon to pay on 
demand. The time is now drawing near when this annuity 
will cease, say in 1867 ; and if the bank has not husbanded 
its resources so as to anticipate the termination of the dead 
weight annuity, it will find itself in a perilous position. 

The engagement into which the bank entered with the 
Government, was not only an extremely improper one, but a 
dangerous investment of funds for which they were simply 
trustees ; it was a transaction contrary to every sound principle 
of banking, and not only jeopardised the ultimate security of 
the bank, but was contrary to the terms of its charter, which 
confined the operations of the corporation to the " dealing in 
bills of exchange, and the buying and selling of bullion ;" 
especial provision being made to prevent the Directors of the 
bank from speculating in the fiinds. There have been many 
occasions, since the contract was entered into, in which the 
bank has had reason to repent of the bargain made with the 
Government, particularly in 1839, when its available funds 
were so low that a portion of the dead weight was offered for 
sale, but no one would touch it: the bank then pledged a 
portion of it to the East India Company for a loan of £750,000; 
and, as a further means of retrieving its exhausted condition, 
in addition to raising the rate of interest on discounts, had 
recourse to a measure which was as discreditable to an in- 
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flnential corporatioii like the Bank of England, as it was 
unprecedented, viz., that of borrowing money of foreign 
bankers, thi*ough the medium of accommodation bills, drawn 
by the house of Baring and Co. on their correspondents at 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh. The security given by 
the bank for these bills, was that of transferring a given 
amount of the dead weight into the names of two parties, one 
representing Barings and the other the acceptors of the bills* 
The negotiation of these bills, which amounted altogether 
to £2,500,000, took place between the months of July and 
October, 1839, the bills being provided for by remittances of 
gold and silver. In the month of September of that year, the 
amount of gold in the coffers of the bank was reduced to 
£2,727,000, with a circulation of £17,906,000, and deposits 
amounting to £7,600,000, together £25,506,000. It was to this 
transaction that the late Sir Robert Peel so pointedly drew the 
attention of the House of Commons, in his introductory speech 
on the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 

In order more clearly to show the dangerous situation in 
which the bank was placed by accepting the annuity, we wilj 
only suppose the case of the London and Westminster Bank 
with a paid up capital of £5,000,000 and with £18,000,000 in 
deposit belonging to their customers, the greater portion of 
which they are liable to be called upon to pay on demand, and 
the remainder at short notices ; and supposing their capital of 
£6,000,000 was to be locked up in a security, which they were 
bound down not to part with, and they were offered an annuity 
for any given number of years, if they would, in addition to the 
£5,000,000, lend the same parties £10,000,000 of their customers* 
deposits ; if they agreed to do so, what would be their position 
if there came a panic and their depositors called upon them for 
their money ? they could neither make their capital available, 
nor ^the annuity, for the one they TasA i^Aaae^. "Vie^orsi^ ^viasjct 
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control and tlie other would be miiBilfaiHe — this lias been 
predadj tlie situation of tlie Bank of Tgnglaiwi^ for tlie laai 40 
jeara. 

The Bank of England folfils three inqmrtant cbarwcAxan 
quite distinct from each other : 

1st. — As managers, of the pdblic d^it, of which it r^^isten 
and transfers thct titles, and pays the dnridends* 

2nd. — Ab a bank of deposit, loan, and disoonnt. 

3rd. — Ab administrators of the larger portion of the credit 

currency; mechanically also, the channel ihroogh 

which the operations of commerce r^^olate the 
issues upon bollion. 

In the last capacity only, is the bank affected by the Act of 
1844, which prescribes the terms on which the bank is to buy 
bullion, cedes to the bank, together with all the labour and risk, 
such part of the gain on the issue departanent, as may remain 
after certain deductions by the State. 

Mr. Thomson Hankey, a past Groyemor of the Bank of 
England, published, a few years ago, some interesting details 
respecting the working of the bank in its various departments, 
by which it appears that the duties of a director are of a most 
responsible kind. The governor and deputy-governor are in 
daily attendance, they are assisted by a committee of three 
directors, they receive reports of the proceedings of the various 
branches for the previous day, see that the securities, on which 
advances have been made, are safely locked up, take in or 
deliver out gold or silver from the vaults, approve or reject 
bills offered for discount, Sdc., &c., <&c. The full court assembles 
every Thursday, to settle and arrange all matters which the 
SX>remor, on hia own responsibility, has not authority to do. 
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The couri, wliicli is constitnted of twenty-four directors, in 
addition to the governor and deputj-govemor, is divided into 
six regular committees, whose duty it is to take a general, 
supervision over the various departments of the bank ; thej 
meet on regular stated occasions. All matters of daily routine, 
such as questions relating to discipline, are in the first instance 
referred to the deputy-governor, and all communications 
between the Government a^d the bank are made direct to the 
governor. Each director holds a certain amount of Bank 
Stock, as a qualification for office. The governor and deputy- 
governor's qualification being twice that of the other directors 
No governor holds more stock than the requisite qualifi- 
cation, and when his year of office expires he reduces his 
stock to its original amount by transferring the surplus to 
the incoming governor. As a strong proof that no direcior 
taJces advantage of his position, by making it subservient to 
his private interest, some years ago when the very large 
bonus of 25 per cent, was given to the proprietors, the bank 
directors, according to the evidence of the late Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, before the Committee on the Bank Charter, remained, 
as they were before, small proprietors of stock. 

There has always been an objection in the bank parlour to 
the admission of any private banker to a seat in the direction 
of the bank ; what that objection is, it is difficult to arrive at, 
it cannot be from any feeling of jealousy, of this we must at 
once acquit the court of directors, neither do we think tbeir 
presence would in any way interfere with the proper manage- 
ment of the business of the bank, but, on the contrary, might, 
from their experience in banking, add considerably to the 
advantage of the corporation ; for, as the court is at present 
constituted, it consists exclusively of merchants, men un- 
doubtedly of great respectability we admit, but on their first 
introduction as directors, they are, iroixi \3tkfe T^atesofe ^^ K^sissct 
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several avocations, without the slightest experience of thcf 
operations of banking, which has not inaptly been called a 
science, the knowledge of which can only be attained by long 
practical experience. This reminds us of a circumstance which 
occurred at a Lord Mayor's dinner some years ago, On the 
health of the merchants and bankers being proposed, the late 
Mr. John Masterman responded on behalf of the latter, and in 
the course of his remarks said, " that the science of banking 
was not taught by intuition, there was no royal road to it,'* 
then turning to Sir Peter Laurie, he added, "Myfeiend Sir 
Peter has just been made governor of a bank," the Union Bank 
had then been recently launched, " and I can teU him for his 
satisfaction that I have been a banker for forty years, yet I do 
not consider myself a perfect banker yet." One thing in favour 
of bankers is that they may be said to have been bom bankers, 
and that their experience in the science of banking has grown 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength; such 
parties therefore appear to be peculiarly adapted for directors 
of the Bank of England. 

, The aristocracy of England consider it infra dig. to be per- 
sonally connected with banks as directors. Li Scotland, on 
the contrary, it is the very reverse ; for a few years ago the 
following noblemen were at the head of the banks in Scotland : 
T-Duke of Buccleuch, Governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland ; 
Lord Dalhousie, Governor of the Bank of Scotland ; Earl of 
Boseberry, Governor of the Bank called the British Linen 
Company; Earl of Lauderdale, Governor of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland; Duke of Boxburgh, Governor of the 
National Bank of Scotland, &c., <&c. 

The following is a description of the various departments in 
the Bank of England : — First in importance are the offices in 
which the transactions connected with the national debt are 
earned on, and over the door of each office, is displayed the 
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desigziation of the funds managed therein, such as the " Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Annuities/' and other sections of the 
national debt, there is also the large room, formerly called the 
" Rotunda," but now the dividend pay office, where the public 
receive their dividends. f 

In addition to the above, connected with the national debt, 
there are several other offices, such as the cheque office, the 
power of attorney office, the register office, the unclaimed divi- 
dend office, and the stock office library. The business carried on 
in these several departments have been fully described by Mr. 
Thomson Hankey, in a lecture he delivered some years ago " On 
Banking, its utility and economy." The description he gives 
of the latter office is so interesting that we cannot refrain from 
giving an abstract of it. The stock office library contains the 
old stock ledgers, transfer books, dividend books, powers of 
attorney, and numerous other books and documents from the 
£rst establishment of the bank in 1694, commencing with the 
original accounts of bank stock created at that early period, 
and embracing the various Grovemment stocks and securities 
from the respective dates of their creation down to the present 
time. There are upwards of 100,000 of these books and docu- 
ments, which are all placed under the immediate charge of a 
b'brarian, and are so systematically and conveniently arranged, 
that reference can readily be made to any of them. They are all in 
good condition, and their due preservation is a matter of con- 
siderable moment. It is not too much to assert that the titles 
of all who have at any time been possessed of Grovemment 
stock can be proved by these means more readily and satisfac- 
torily than is the case with any other description of pro- 
perty ; and that, if occasion should require, the whole of any 
Government loan could be traced frx)m its present possessors 
through the various holders to the original subscribers, and 
that the legal possession of any oiie"ko\QL«t, «b\» ^sc^ ^^x^o^^^^iR^iiSs. 
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be clearly established. The books in this library contam a 
very interesting and valuable collection of autographs, em- 
bracing among their number some of the most remarkable 
persons of their day. 

There is a «lause in all the Loan Acts, or, at least, there has 
been for nearly a century, that the Bank of England is con- 
stituted a corporation until the specific loan is paid off, and 
that the interest on such loan shall be paid at the Bank of 
Englandj thereby constituting the bank a corporation imtil 
the entire national debt is paid off. This is the only pledge 
that Parliament has given of the permanency of the bank, so that 
in point of fact the bank might be deprived of all its other 
privileges, and cease even to be a bank of issue, or to receive 
deposits, yet be a corporation for the payment of the dividends 
to the public creditors ; of course only so long as the Govern- 
ment furnish the means for their doing so, and even in the 
event of the bank's losing all its other privileges, the Govern- 
ment could not, without breaking faith with the public creditor, 
appoint any other parties to pay the dividends, seeing that 
there is, as we before observed, in every Loan Act a guarantee 
to the lenders that the interest on the money advanced shall 
be paid to them or their assigns in two equal half-yearly 
payments, by the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. 

The holder of stock is, therefore, entitled to insist that the 
dividends shall continue to be paid at the Bank of England, 
and that he will lose none of the securities he at present 
.possesses for their punctual payment; public faith would no 
doubt be shaken if any change were attempted which would in 
the slightest degree prejudice the interest of the stockholders in 
this respect. The arrangements which subsist between the 
Government and the bank for the payment of the dividends on 
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the national debt are framed with jealous care to insure 
punotualitj in the discharge of this dutj. 

A large proportion of the pubUc dividends, receiyable at the 
Bank of England, are discharged bj a single stroke of the pen, 
the amount due to each banker, not only to himself, but to all 
his constituents whom he represents bj power of attorney for 
the receipt of dividends, is carried in one sum to his credit, in 
the bank books, so that in a few hours £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
of public dividends are in that waj disposed of and transferred 
from the credit roll to the different bankers who are entitled to 
receive them ; previous^ however, to this being done one of the 
firm of each banking-house attends at the Bank of England 
the daj preceding the payment of the dividends to the public, 
and signs the different dividend warrants, by procuration and 
by virtue of the power of attorney granted to him by each in- 
dividual stockholder; and on the following day he advises his 
several correspondents in the country, usually bankers, that he 
has f credited their accounts with a certain sum due to the 
several parties for whom he has acted by procuration, giving 
a list of the names of such parties, with the amounts due to 
each of them set opposite their respective names ; the country 
banker, in his turn, debits his London correspondent the gross 
amount, and credits his customers the amounts due to them 
respectively, which amounts are withdrawn, at the pleasure of 
the banker's customers ; and in this manner the £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 due to the public creditor is circulated throughout 
the country, and these proceeding are repeated four times 
a year. 

The fabrication of the Bank of England notes is by a com '. 
plicated process of machinery ; the paper has a peculiar colour^ 
which cannot easily be imitated by a forger, except at great 
expense. The combined thinness and strength of the paper is 
unique, it is made in pieces only large eno\Lgb. IotI^^t^s^^i^x 
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each piece of note paper, before it is siied, weighs about 
eighteen grains, and if then doubled it is strong enough to 
suspend a weight of thirtj-six pounds ; with the addition of 
about a grain of size, it will suspend fifbj-six pounds. The tex- 
ture of the paper is also peculiar, it has a crisp feel inTariably 
the same, and such that bank clerks of experience can readily 
detect forgeries bj this test alone. Then the wire mark, im* 
pressed in the making by a frame costly to make and difficult to 
use, is practically inimitable. Each note has three thin rough 
edges, uncut, not to be produced by any mode of cutting paper 
that is not made expressly for the purpose. The paper for 
printing is damped with water in the exhausted receiver of an 
air-pump. 

The Bank of England are seldom losers by forged notes, 
as the clerks are never at a loss to detect one, even if executed 
with the utmost skill. The systematic arrangements adopted 
by the Bank of England are so perfect, that no forged note 
escapes immediate detection. We have condensed the follow- 
ing description of a bank note from a treatise published some 
years ago under the title of 'How to detect forged Bank 
Notes.' The Bank of England have adopted all possible means 
to secure perfect Identity in every portion of the note, in 
weight, size, paper, watermark, and printing. In the centre 
and extending almost to the edge of a genuine bank note is a 
series of waved lines called the watermark, so arranged as to 
form a design in themselves ; the centre consisting of twenty in 
number, are coarser and bolder than the top and bottom lines, 
each having twenty-nine in number from the centre ones ; and 
in the form of a curve are the words Bane op England. It 
will be readily perceived, on examining a note, that these words 
are further from the left hand edge of the note than the right, 
in consequence of the " vignette" at the left comer at the top 
requiring to be printed more clear and distinct than heretof ore^ 
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.The paper, in this case, is so contrived bj a peculiarity in the 
formation and construction of the moulds for the manu^ture 
of the note, that it shall be thicker in that part, so as to admit 
of a dearer and sharper impression of the vignette. Now, in 
paper not of genuine make nor watermark as the Bank of 
England note, but produced bj pressure, the paper would be of 
an exact thickness. As the process of forming the watermark 
in bank notes is exceedingly interesting, we extract the follow- 
ing from a paper read at the Society of Arts, by Alfred 
Emee, Esq., F.B.S. 

" These alterations in the watermark constitute an important 
part of the ' new note,' and the tinting is effected by means of 
John Smith's and William Brewer's patent, an invention which 
is considered a valuable addition to the mechanical appliances 
of paper-making. The essential part of this process is the 
use of steel-faced dies, which are engraved with the desired 
pattern; after which, they are hardened by being heated in 
leather charcoal, and then suddenly plunged into water. These 
dies are used with copper or tin forces in a stamping machine, 
to give impressions upon plates of sheet brass; and these 
plates, when embossed, are filed at the back to the requisite 
proportions to allow the moisture of the pulp of the paper to 
pa«8 through the apertures. The different pieces of bnws, 
when struck, filed, and put together, form the mould for the 
manufacture of the paper, and are so arranged that each mould 
is designed for two pairs of notes. 

In the first place, identity in the watermark of the paper is 
secured, a matter of no small importance when the subject of 
bcmk notes is considered ; and, moreover, it is especially adapted 
to give gradations of tints, lights, and shades, which, for the 
first time, has been introduced into the paper of the Bank of 
England. If we contrast this elegant and simple method of 
mould making with that previously adopted, the difference. is 
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sufficiently strikmg. In a pair of five-poimd-note moulds, pre- 
pared by the old process, there are 8 curved borders, 16 figures, 
168 long waves, and 240 letters, which have all to be sepa- 
rately secured by the finest wire to the waved sur&ce. There 
are 1056wii:es, 67,584 twists, and the same repetition when the 
stout wires are introduced to support the under surface. 
Therefore, with the backing, laying, large waves, figures, 
letters, and borders, before a pair of moulds are completed, 
there are some hundreds of thousands of stitches, most of 
which are avoided by the new patent. In this process we 
may detect principles which are not only valuable to the 
bank, but to all pablic establishments having important 
documents on paper, as it affords the public one more test 
whereby they may readily discover the deceptions of dishonest 
men." 

The bank note paper is all made at Portal's Mills, at Laver- 
stock, in Hampshire; audit will, doubtless, be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers that, about eighteen months ago, a large 
quantity of the paper ready for printing was stolen, whichi 
for some time, caused considerable embarrassment at the 
bank. 

When notes are received by any bank clerk, they are at once 
cancelled, which is accomplished by his tearing off the comer, 
bearing the signature of the cashier, and, subsequently, they 
are further defaced, by the amount on the left hand comer 
being punched out. When cancelled and writteji off in the 
books of the accountant's office, the notes are assorted into 
amounts and dates, numerically, and tied up in parcels vary- 
ing from 300 to 1500; and each individual note has upon 
the face of it a stamped mark, which will have such reference 
to the balance sheets of the day, as will enable a clerk in the 
space of a few minutes, to state by whom and when the said 
note was paid into the bank. These parcels of notes are then 
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deposited in the accountaiit's library, and put awaj in boxes, 
containing from three to six bundles of 1000 notes each, and 
are preserred for ten jears, at the expiration of which period 
they are burnt upon the premises. During these ten years 
any note can be referred to, and the particulars of payment 
ascertained, provided sufficient description can be given as to the 
number, date, and amount. The number of notes paid into 
the bank and cancelled daily, varies from 24,000 to 30,000. 

In the library just mentioned, there are 16,000 boxes con- 
taining the bundles of bank notes, and the notes themselves 
generally amount to the almost incredible number of upwards 
of 90,000,000, and any one of these can be referred to in about 
four or five minutes. 

The whole of this vast and expensive arrangement is main- 
tained for the convenience of the public, that they may have 
the opportunity of tracing bank notes should occasion require. 
As &x as the bank is concerned, the notes might be destroyed 
as soon as they have been paid, and the obligation expressed 
upon them has been fulfilled. The safety and convenience 
which the process employed in the issue department places at 
the command of the note holder are universally acknowledged ; 
but it is evident that such advantages can only be preserved to 
the public at a large and increasing cost to the bank, which it is 
difficult to estimate.* 

The following is a statement, furnished by the bank to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the month of November, 1860, 
of the number of notes paid into the bank and cancelled 
yearly, from 1841 to 1859, with the average number per day : 

* Thomson Hankey's pamphlet. 
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No. paid in 


Average 










Annaally. 


No. per Day 


Year to the 31st December 1841 


5,326,020 . 


. 17,124 






19 


1842 


5,760,070 . 


. 18,462 






»» 


1843 


5,913,110 . 


. 19,136 






99 


1844 


6,697,218 . 


« 21466 






>t 


1845 


7,201,324 , 


. 23,155 






it 


1846 


7,386,635 . 


. 23,751 






*» 


1847 


7,760,730 . 


. 25.035 






If 


1848 


7,376,003 . 


. 23,717 






»» 


1849 


7,252,390 . 


. 23,320 






n 


1850 


7,321,902 . 


. 23,543 






>» 


1851 


7,717,812 , 


. 24,816 




„ 


>f 


1852 


8,218,179 . 


. 26,340 






t* 


1853 


8,865,985 . 


. 28,417 






i» 


1854 


8,716,119 


. 28,209 






>» 


1855 


8,896,497 ', 


. 28,698 




ff 


»» 


1856 


9,432,984 . 


, 30,234 






»» 


1857 


9,655,984 . 


. 31,148 






>» 


1858 


9,537,181 . 


. 30,666 






>» 


1859 


10,0H708 


. 32,098 



The expenses of tlie issue department of the Bank of 
England were reported to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the year 1862, the latest return, to hare been as follows : 
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EZPSKSES FOB THB TSAB. 

Wages . . . .£89,731 
Penlions . . . 8,063 



Al^UU ■ • ■ • 

Bepain .... 


8,568 


Directors' Allowance 


2,926 


Bates and taxes . 


2,300 


Stationery 


1,811 


General charge 


6,790 


Bank-note paper . 


11,623 


Interest on cost of ma- 




chinery • • • 


1,500 


Composition paid tobank* 




ers .... 


20,493 


Composition in lien of 




stamps 


60,000 


Share of profits of the 




drcnlation department 




paid to Government . 


128,078 


Balance, or bank profit 




on its circulation 


88,445 



£455,928 
Net profit on circulation . 



FBOFIT FOB THB TBAB. 

Interest on fixedsecurities 445,117 
Gain on foreign coin and 
buUion . . . 10,811 



i:455,928 



£88,455 



The profits of thebank are increased in a manner over which 
the Govemment can hare no control. Some time ago the 
bank delivered in an account to a Committee of the House of 
Commons of the average number of days a note of each de- 
nomination issued by the bank remained in circulation in one 
year, viz. : 



£5 notes remained out 
£10 „ 
£20 to £100 
£200 to £500 
£1000 



n 



» 



i» 



ft 



seventy days, 
fifty-eight days, 
twenty-seven days, 
nine days, 
seven days. 
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Tho iMUO «lopartJuent, whicli is as distinct from the banking 
do|mrtJiumt an though it was in a separate building, includes 
tho ohii>f oiuihior*s oflioo, the accountant's office, the printing 
tvffiot^. tho aeoinintant*B library, in which are kept all the notes 
thtit hnvo Ih>ou paii}, and the treasury from whence all the notes 
tuv imxuhI ; another office is called the bullion office, in which 
thort« im^ two dopartmonts, one connected with the issue de- 
|>iirtuii>ntt and tlio other a depository for the accommodation 
of iiu|H)rti^rii of gold, silver, or other yaluable articles ; these, as 
thoy iirrivo, are outtvrod in the name of the ship, master, and 
tho ciu\mguoo, tho name of the vessel by which the importation 
was ina<lo. tho number of the packages, and what they are said 
to contain. Tho bank make no charge for warehouding such 
valuabUm, t>xiH>pt a small foe for weighing and packing for 
ezportaiiou. The gtvld weighing room is one of extreme interest, 
it contain* tim weighing machines, the invention of a past 
^oremor, thoy divide the light from the full-weight gold pieces 
^titliout any otlier assistance. There is another office called 
i^» bIvct office, in which the silver paid in by bankers and 
others over a certain amount is received. 

r[^e banking department consists of the private and public 

^jBwing offices; the bill office; the post bill office; and the 

iflmdeod pay office, before described ; the discount office, in 

'^fhafk -parties who have been introduced by the governor or a 

v^i^t^nr may obtain the privilege of having their biUs dis- 

•v^ktflt»&. «i^«ct, of course, to the approval of the daily com- 

"LVijMv. n-' '<fe«cfcors ; the branch banks' office ; the secretary's 

'•w» -^ th^ chancery office, the accounts kept in this office 

■ -i^ii ? * V » t|t**wte as a check upon the Accountant-General in 

. , " vl '.* - • ^b it'^tWUKtj transactions of his own office, for the 

■ M ' w,4<fc*Vvfct ^t'* 0*^7 ^ ^®^P *^® account of the receipts 

•V jj-riA^ '»*^ vrf moneys accruing from chancery funds, 

» ■■uhul V /h ^ «how the sums carried to and paid frx>m 
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the account of the Accoantant-C^eneral, but also to open indi- 
▼idnal accounts for every party interested in every suit and in 
every order of the court to whom any sum may be payable. 
The drafts which are issued by the Accountant-Greneral at 
oertain i>eriods average 700 a-day; and in this office they 
undergo the necessary inspection previous to their being paid 
in the banking department. 

The bank employs upwards of 1000 persons, including the 
branches. The salaries and wages amount to nearly £240,000 
a year, besides pensions to superannuated officers of £20,000 
a year more. The area of the several offices within the walls 
of the bank, including passages and lobbies, occupy 124,000 
square feet, and the whole bears an estimated rental as follows : 
—Offices for the public debt, £21,023 ; the issue department, 
£25,600; the banking department, £23,377 ; together, £70,000 
per annum ; this sum is the valuation by the bank architect of 
the buildings of the bank as compared with other buildings in 
the immediate neighbourhood. This item appears to be an 
increasing one; for we find that the amount of the rent re- 
turned to the Committee on the Bank Charter in 1832 was 
only £35,000, with £5000 a year for the use of fixtures. It will 
be seen by the Report of that Committee that this valuation 
was made by the late Sir John Soane, at that time the architect 
of the Bank of England.* 

In the museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields, called Sir John 
Soane's Museum, there are accurate drawings of nearly every 
office in the bank ; and however enlarged may be the stranger's 
idea of the extent of the establishment by viewing those 
drawings, an examination of the building itself is sure to 
surpass them. 

* Vide Correspondence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Govemon of the Bank, 1860-61. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

EFFECT OF THE ISSUE OF STOCK CERTIFICATES WITH 

COUPONS ATTACHED. 
THE BANE AND THE GOYESNMENT ACCOUNTS. 

By the 26 and 27 Yic, cap. 28, intituled " An Act to give 
further facilities to the holders of public stocks/' the fdnd- 
holders have the power at their option to make a fixed debt a 
floating and transferable debt, for it enables the Bank of 
England to issue to any person in whose name any portion of 
the national debt stands, a certificate or certificates for any 
amount not exceeding £1000, with coupons annexed, for the 
amount of each half year's dividend. Such certificates must 
not be less than £50, or a multiple of £50 ; these stock cer- 
tificates to be granted only in respect of the 3 per cents, re* 
duced 3 per cents., and the new 3 per centum annuities. The 
coupons attached to a stock certificate will comprise the 
dividends payable in respect of the stock described in the 
certificate for a period of not less than five years, com- 
mencing from the date of the certificate. At the expiration 
of that period, .fresh coupons may be issued for a further 
period of five years, and so on, for successive periods of five 
years, during the continuance in force of the stock cer- 
tificate. 

The coupons are to be payable at the Bank of England at 
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the expiration of tliree dajs from the day of presentation, and 
five days at any of the branches. 

The above Act is undoubtedly one of the most important 
that has been passed for many years, in reference to the public 
fonds, for it enables a party who owns a portion of the 
national debt to convert a book debt into a negotiable and 
transferable debt. It has many advantages, and some disad- 
vantages, among the former may be enumerated the conve- 
nience to the holder of a stock certificate of being able to detach 
a coupon for the following half year's dividend from his cer- 
tificate, and obtaining an advance thereon ; or it may be lodged 
as a collateral security for advances; in fact, such coupons 
may be made to serve the purpose of a circulating medium, 
like bills of exchange six months after date, with the addi- 
tional advantage of their bearing interest, and somewhat 
similar in character to Government exchequer bills. 

One of the disadvantages will undoubtedly be in case of loss 
or robbery, for if a coupon, payable to bearer on a certain day, 
on demand, He stolen, it may, and undoubtedly will, by the 
thieves, be treated in the same manner as they do bank notes, 
which, as we all know, are, when lost or stolen, said to be 
stopped at the bank; but the bank never stop notes, they 
must be paid on presentation, if presented through any 
respectable channel. The bank did stop a note for £500 some 
years ago, but the Corporation by that act roused all the con- 
tinental banks against them, and were glad to escape on the 
assurance that in future notes should he paid if coming from 
well-known parties. Neither would the bank be justified in 
stopping the payment of a Government coupon representing a 
half year's dividend, payable to bearer. And as regards the 
certificate of stock, that also being payable to bearer, would, if 
stolen, be treated in a similar manner to that of stolen notes, 
and give the original owner of the certificate an infinite deal 
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of trouble and expense to make good his claim to the stock, if 
lie even could do so, in the absence of the certificate, which, if 
it should ultimately appear at the end of fire years, might 
have gone through an indefinite number of hands, and the last 
holder might yery justly say, he bought it as he would any 
railway or other shares in the stock exchange at the price of 
the day. There may probably be found a mode of meeting 
this difficulty, but as the question stands at present it may 
deter many stockholders from taking adyantage of the 
Goyemment plan. 

On the 20th of last month the bank published the following, 
in reference to the issue of stock certificates : 

" Notice is hereby giyen that on and after the 1st of March, 
1865, stock certificates to bearer may be receiyed at the Bank 
of England in exchange for consolidated 3 per cent, annuities, 
new 3 per cent, annuities, and reduced 3 per cent, annuities, on 
the payment of a fee of 28. per cent. Nominal stock cer- 
tificates and stock certificates to bearer may be reinscribed 
in the books of the Bank of England on payment of Is. for 
each certificate. Nominal stock certificates to bearer on 
payment of Is. for each certificate." 

A stock certificate, unless a name be inscribed thereon, 
entitles the bearer to the stock therein described, and may be 
transferable by deliyery. The bearer of a stock certificate may 
conyert the same into a nominal certificate, by inserting 
therein, in manner prescribed by the bank, the name, address, 
and quality of any party to whom he may be desirous of 
transferring it. 

The regulations with respect to certificates of titles must be 
in conformity to the following conditions : 

I. The time for which coupons are to be deliyered. 
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n. The converaion of a stock certificate to bearer into a 
nominal certificate. 

m. The authority under which and the mode in which the 
bank is to act in issuing stock certificates. 

lY. The mode of proving the title of, or identifying, any 
person applying for a stock certificate or deriving 
any title under a stock certificate. 

Y. AH sums due and not demanded on any coupons will 
be treated as unclaimed dividends. 

There are several clauses as to penalties on persons com- 
mitting forgery, or falsely personating owners of stock, and 
on persons graving plates, &c. 

The Government have frequently drawn the attention of the 
bank authorities to the profits realised by the bank from the 
management of the national debt, and on two such occasions 
the bank have consented to a considerable reduction in their 
charge for conducting such business, notwithstanding the risk 
of forgeries to which the bank is liable ; they, on their part, 
have remonstrated with the Govemn^ent for the manner of 
providing for the quarterly dividends ; the practice was, that 
the fall amount due was paid over to the chief cashier of the 
bank, and consequently placed beyond the control of the 
Government. Now, however, the Government, taking into 
consideration that the whole amount of the dividends are not 
called for until some time after they become due, only make 
provision for a certain amount, leaving the remainder to be 
supplied from time to time, as occasion may require ; this is a 
direct infringement of the several Loan Acts, which require that 
the " entire annuities be paid, on the days appointed, to the 
cashier of the bank.** Nothing can possibly ^ustif^ t\\fe<iss^* 
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4^minent in not providing the fall amount dne to the public 
creditor at the stipulated periods, and more especially as they 
hare the power of calling on the bank to credit the Gk>Yem- 
ment with a certain portion of the unclaimed dividends ; it is 
one thing for the Government to provide for the payment of 
its debts in full, and another to request its agent to make 
restitution of any portion of such provision as may not, after 
a reasonable time, be called for by the public creditor. 

" By the 24 and 25 Yic, cap. 3, the Government agree that 
the balance of the public account shall never be less than 
£100,000, and should it at any time be reduced below that 
sum, the commissioners of Her Majesiy's treasury shall, as 
<^ten as shall be judged expedient, direct the issue out of the 
conaolidifcted fond, of a sum not exceeding the amount required 
to raise the said balance to £100,000 ; and within thirty days 
after the expiration of every quarter, an account shall be taken 
of the lowest amount of balances in the hands of the Gk>vemor 
and Company of the Bank of England ; and it shall be lawfdl 
for the commissioners of the treasury, if they see fit, to require 
the bank to repay to the account of the comptroller of the 
exchequer, opened in the books of the said bank, any sum by 
which the said balances may exceed £100,000." By this Act, 
the Government undertake to have, at all times, a balance in 
the hands of the bank, on the public account, amounting to 
the clear sum of £100,000, this is irrespective of any balances 
that may remain on the several other accounts opened by the 
bank for general purposes. 

It appears to us that it would simplify the public accounts, if, 
on every occasion when sums are voted by the House of Com- 
mons, and the comptroller of the exchequer opens a credit with 
the bankfor that specific purpose, if, on the expiration of the 
financial year, the credit so opened had not been operated upon 
to its full extent, that the balance remaining undisbursed 
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should be transferred to the consolidated fond; for example, 
suppose the House of Commons vote £20,000,000 for the 
service of the army, and the amount absolutely expended be 
onlj £19,000,00, there would, at the end of the financial year, 
be a surplus of £1,000,000 over and above the sum expended, 
let, therefore, that balance be transferred to the consolidated 
fond, so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will know exactly 
what amount he has on hand towards the expenditure of the 
entming financial year; by this arrangement all Government 
grants would be closed, and those who had obtained grants 
and not operated upon them to the full amount within the 
year, should be required to go again to Parliament for fresh 



By section 9 of the above Act, it is made incumbent on the 
bank, that within thirty days after the meeting of Parliament, 
in every year, an account of the amount of the balances of 
sums issued for the payment of dividends due and not de- 
iWMwJafl, and which shall be and remain in their hands, for the 
payment of dividends upon account of the national debt for 
each of the four preceding quarters respectively shall be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. This is a very proper regulation, and 
is far better than the proposition, before referred to, of the 
Government handing to the bank a sum less than the fiill 
amount due, on the assumption that the whole wiU not be 
called for on the first day of paying the dividends. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his report to the secret 
committee on public accounts, in July, 1857, recommended 
that whenever the deficiency in the consolidated fund, for the 
quarter or any part of the quarter, can be directly provided for 
out of the growing produce of the fund for the following 
quarter, the issue should be made directly out of the public 
balances, without the aid of a loan, nominal or otherwise, from 
the bank; and that such advances should be treated by the 
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bank as book debts, and be subject to all the existiiig pro- 
visions of the law as to redemption. Had sacb a measure 
become general, it would haye opened the door for a variety of 
irregularities on tbe part of the Grovemment ; for one of the 
most important privileges of the British constitution is, that all 
expenditure by the state shall be regulated by, and be under the 
especial control of the House of Commons. If, therefore, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had the power of ordering the Bank 
of England to pay certain obligations out of the consolidated 
fond, or by advances on public account, it would certainly be 
illegal and contrary to the true intent and meaning of the 
charter of the Bank of England, which distinctly states, that 
it is " not to make any advances to Grovemment without an 
express Act of Parliament passed for that purpose." 

Mezeray, the French historian, in describing the control 
over taxation which France had lost and England retained, 
closes his observations on the subject in the following address 
to the British people . — '* Think nothing too dear to main tain 
these precious advantages; and if ever there be occasion, 
venture your lives, your estates, and all you have, rather than 
submit to the miserable condition to which you see us re* 
duced." 

The balances on the public accounts at the bank, and the 
profits realised from them, attracted the attention of Sir 
Robert Peel's Grovemment in 1844 ; the following are extracts 
from the correspondence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day and the bank : 

I. Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Grovemor, and Deputy-governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, dated 26th April, 1844. — " As bankers the bank 
win retain the management of the public debt, and 
the advantage of the public deposits, and the balancea 
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of the several public accounts at the bank. It must, 
however, be distinctly understood that the Grovem- 
ment retains an entire discretion as to the amount of 
such deposits to be left in the hands of the bank, and 
as to a participation in the profits of such deposits, if 
they should, from any circumstances, be materially 
increased." 

II. Letter from the Governor and Deputy-governor of the 
Bank, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated 30th 
April, 1844. — " In reference to the position of the 
bank as having the management of the national debt, 
and the benefit of the Gk)vemment deposits, we wish 
to state that the advantage from the former is 
diminished by the great risk of forgery, and from the 
latter by the alteration of the exchequer accoimts in 
1834, which considerably reduced the amount of the 
public balances ; but in reply to the proposed under- 
standing that the Government will retain an entire 
discretion as to the amount of such deposits, and as to 
a participation in the profits arising from them, if 
they should, from any circumstances, be materially 
increased, we beg to say that we should not object to 
this, provided it is conceded by the Grovemment that 
an allowance will be made to the bank if the balances 
are reduced below their present amoimt." 

m. Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Governor and Deputy-governor of the Bank, dated 
2nd May, 1844. — " With respect to the public balances 
in the hands of the bank, I deem it unnecessary to 
make any observation. The Government must neces- 
sarily retain an unfettered diflcretioTL «j^ \ft '^^ %ss^<3sss^ 
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which it may be proper to keep in the bank ; and in 
the event of any extraordinary accumulation beyond 
the usual amount, it would be hereafter, as it has been 
heretofore, competent to them to make any arrange- 
ment with the bank which might appear to them con- 
ducive to the public interest.'^* 

This understanding between the Grovemment and the bank 
was never clearly developed by being brought to a practical 
result, and perhaps for this reason, that the bank do not act 
on the principle of allowing interest on deposits, like the other 
joint-stock banks (see page 24). In all probability the Grovem- 
ment were not desirous of interfering with the internal manage- 
ment of the business of the bank, and therefore the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, being averse to letting the sub- 
ject drop, cast about to see if he could not discover some other 
mode of reducing the profits of the bank without compelling 
them to allow interest on the public balances, a course of pro- 
ceeding which the bank invariably refused to adopt towards 
their ordinary customers; accordingly the Grovemment ap- 
pointed Sir Alexander Spearman, Mr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. 
Anderson, all officials at the Treasury, to inquire and report to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the expenses incurred by 
the Bank of England, and also the profits realised in con- 
ducting certain duties on behalf of the public in connection 
with the issue of notes, the care of the public balances, and the 
management of the national debt. These gentlemen, in their 
report respecting the conducting of the banking business of 
the Government, stated that "Although some of the returns 
required from the bank by the public departments are more 
detailed and formal than bankers are usually called upon to 
furnish to their customers, we do not think that the pubUc 

* Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 246 of the Session 1844. 
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Accounts, in the aggregate, occasion more labour, cost, and 
responsibaity, in proportion to their number and amount, tbaa 
anj other accoonts." 

The cost at which this portion of the Gbvemment business 
was transacted was as follows : 



Salaries — London 
„ Branches • 

Pensions 

Directors' allowance . 
Kent— London . 
„ Branches . 



Bepairs 

Bates, tithes, and taxes 

Stationery and other charges 



JB8737 
8824 



£12,561 

1,130 

410 



£2850 
733 



3,583 

1,200 

321 

1,204 

£20,409 



The above account of expenses was not considered as calling 
for any special remark, but the expenses incurred in the pay- 
ments made to the public in the shape of dividends on the 
national debt, were tr^ted with much detail, for it was the 
profits in this department that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was evidently bent on reducing. The actual expenses incurred 
in this department was stated by the bank to be £126,445 per 
annum, and the profits, after the rate of £340 per million for 
600 millions, and £3G0 per million on 136 millions of the 
national debt, at £244,800. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when this statement was laid before him, proposed to the bank 
that the future remuneration for the management of the 
national debt should be after the following manner: — £300 
per million for the first 600 millions, and £150 per million for 
the excess beyond the 600 million.^ oi tXie ^<^\»,\)£ift^«:T°^^2^^ 
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£4000 per annuin called " House Money," and tlie payment of 
£1579 on account of South Sea debt, to cease and determine. 
The effect of this arrangement was to reduce the profits of the 
bank in that particular department of their business £50,000 
a year, making the annual remuneration to the bank on the 
present amount of debt, in round numbers, £200,000 per 
annum. On this prpposal being made to the bank it was 
formally accepted, by a resolution of a court of proprietors of 
bank stock, specially summoned for that purpose. 

In former times the whole of the revenues of the Crown were 
paid in money into the receipt of the Exchequer, and the pay- 
ments authorised by Parliament were made directly through 
this establishment; indeed the Exchequer was literally the 
bank of the Lord High Treasurer, but this was at a time when 
the existing facilities and seci^ties for the transfer of money 
were pai-tly or wholly unknown; when bank credits, bank 
cheques, and bank notes had no existence, and when the 
whole system of pecuniary intercourse was rude and imperfect ; 
but since the establishment of the bank of England the Ex- 
chequer has become rather an office of account and control 
than a depository for the safe custody of cash. After the 
formation of the Bank of England, the convenience of employ- 
ing it as the bank of the State became more and more appa- 
rent; branches of the public revenue were at first paid into 
the bank on account of the Exchequer, and at last the pay- 
ments of that department were made by orders on the bank, 
the fiction of the Exchequer receipt being still maintained. 
Finally this fiction was done away with by the 4 and 5 Will. 
lY, cap. 15, which remodelled the Exchequer and provided 
that all moneys, hitherto paid into the Exchequer, should be 
paid into the Bank of England. Since that period the ar- 
rangements for the public payments have been greatly sim< 
pU&ed. 
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Two Government accounts are open at the bank for tlie re- 
ceipt of all the sums which may be paid to the credit of the 
Paymaster- General. The first is called " the Exchequer Credit 
Account," and represents all the credits granted to the Pay- 
master-General on account of the Comp^oUer-General of the 
Exchequer. The second is called the "Cash Account," to 
which are placed all sums receiyed by the bank on account of 
the Paymaster- General. These two accounts are simply supply 
accounts. No cheque or bill can be drawn against them, but 
from these, the two working accoimts, viz., the "Drawing 
Account " and the " Bill Account " are daily fed by transfers 
or ord^s from the two former accounts, and from the amounts 
so transferred all bills and cheques are paid. 

By this it will be perceived that the Exchequer has no con- 
trol over the actual moneys levied by taxation, they are all paid 
into the bank, and the officers of the Exchequer cannot there- 
fore touch the money, they can only write off or transfer to 
other accounts, and no such transfer can be made, except 
upon a Treasury warrant, yet the Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer exercises the power of judging whether such orders of 
transfer are strictly in accordance with the vote of Par- 
liament. 

In reference to the supplies voted by Parliament, it is 
necessary, in order for their disbursement, to have the authority 
of the Crown, which Authority must be signed by the Queen, 
for the whole amount, authorising the Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer to issue warrants upon special application of the 
Treasury from time to time as the money is required. Formerly 
it was the practice for the Queen to sign each particular vote, 
which often involved the necessity of her signing 300 Hoyal 
Orders at once. As the grants by Parliament are made to the , 
Crown the assent of the Crown* for the appropriation of the 
grants must first be obtained, hence the title " 'Rftrj^Qrt^^sw* 






the Qaeen now signs, for the full amonnt of the grants, and the 
omonnt is distributed in accordance with the Totes of the 
House of Commons, to wit : 

" Our will and pleagure is, that you do place to the credit of 

the sum of granted to us by 

resolution of the House of Commons, dated for 

(Army or Navy) services, to the Slst day of March^ 186 , at 
such time and according to such proportions, and out of such 
funds (ways and means) granted by Partament for this service, 
as shall be specified in the warrants and directions which yoti 
will receive for your guidance from the Commissioners of our 
Treasury." 

On the production of this " Royal Order" the Treasury are 
empowered to authorise, by warrant, the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer to transfer, from the general fund of the Exchequer, 
at the Bank of England to the credit of the several public 
departments, such sums as shall be requisite for carrying on 
the respective services. 

Upon receipt of the warrant the Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer is empowered by the 12th clause of the Exchequer Act 
to issue his instructions to the bank, which he does in the 
following form : 

" I hereby authorise you to grant a credit to 
for the sum of chargeable upon the funds of Her 

Majesty's Exchequer at the Bank of England." 

The following resvme wiU exhibit the successive steps in this 
gradation of authorities : 
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L The House of Commons, by vote in Committee of Supply 
(subsequently confirmed by the Appropriation Act), 
grants the supplies to the Crown, and Parlia- 
ment, by Act, places directly at the disposal of the 
Treasury, ^ 

II. The Crown delegates to the Treasury the power of 
applying the supplies granted by "Royal Order'* 
which authorises the Exchequer to issue the full 
amount of each of the votes in supply on receiving 
the directions of the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury. 

HI. The Commissioners of the Treasury, by their warrants, 
authorise the Comptroller of the Exchequer to issue 

a 

his warrants from time to time to the f uU amount of 
each of the votes in supply, giving authority to the 
bank to place money to the credit of the paying 
officer. 

IV. The Secretary or Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, 
by command of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
directs the Comptroller-General of the Exchequer, 
from day to day, to authorise the bank to give the 
credit required by the paying-officer of the Gk)vem- 
ment. 

V. The Comptroller of the Exchequer issues his warrant to 
the bank authorising that establishment to give the 
required credit. 

Anally. The bank gives the credit accordingly, out of the general 
fund of the Exchequer. 
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On the deliyery of Exchequer bills to the Bank of England 
a receipt is given in accordance with the following, form : 

"Received of the Right Hon. the Comptroller-General of 
Her Majesty's Exchequer 1771 Exchequer bills amounting tOf 
say, £1,427,400, Supply 1853, per 16 Yic, cap. 25, to be placed 
to the account of Her Majesty's Paymaster-G^neral for services, 
as on the other side, viz : 



1284 bills of £1000 each, Nos. 6026 to 7309 . . £1,284,000 

201 „ 500 „ „ 1981 „ 2181 . . 100,500 

143 „ 200 „ „ 900 „ 1042 . . 28,600 

143 „ 100 „ „ 3958 „ 4100 . . 14,300 



£1,427,400 
For the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
(Signed) J. H. Elsby, Deputy Cashier" 

The aidorsement on this receipt enumerates the mode in 
which these bills are appropriated by the bank, they are 
specially enumerated, viz., 400 of £1000 each, 6026 to 6425 
£400,000 to the Army, and so many to the Navy, Ordnance, 
&c., &c., until the whole 1771 are appropriated under their 
several heads. 

We have selected the above transaction because it gave rise 
to some severe animadversions on, what Lord Monteagle called 
the irregularity of acting up to their lordship's instructions, 
that complete Exchequer bill^ payable to bearer and negotiable 
by a simple delivery should be transmitted in a hackney carriage 
in the care of a clerk and policeman, from Whitehall to Thread- 
needle-street, subject to obstructions and possible chances of 
such proceeding. " If," he added, " I receive your Lordships' 
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aulhority and order to transmit these securities to the bank, 
in the above manner, I shall act accordingly, but with this ex- 
plicit declaration, that I disclaim any responsibility for what I 
must continue to consider an unnecessary risk." 

There are numerous instances to be met with in the reports 
on public accounts, in which Lord Monteagle, the Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer, and the Lords of the Treasury are 
at Variance, the former charging the latter with irregularity; 
my Lords remonstrate with Lord Monteagle, and assert that 
they have acted in accordance with the law; to this Lord 
Monteagle replies, " I beg to call your Lordships' attention to 
an irregularity which has arisen in the financial administration 
of your Lordships' department, and in which this department 
is also, to a certain extent, inyolved. These irregularities 
consist of the following warrants or Royal Orders: — Lish 
education £164,577, and Dublin police £36,500, and that 
no ways and means existed warranting such orders, and 
consequently they were not executed in conformity with the 
law." 

The Exchequer Regulating Act, 4 Will. IV, cap. 15, requires 
that all sums voted by Parliament for the different departments 
of the public service shall be assigned by the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer to the public accountants of the Crown in the 
respective branches of the service, to be applied by such officer 
to such service only. Clause 4 requires the Bank of England 
to place all moneys received to the credit of the Exchequer, 
and to form one fund in the bank books ; but the Comptroller 
and Treasury are enjoined to keep accounts so that the receipts, 
credits, and issues shall be placed to the several and respective 
accounts to which they shall severally and respectively belong. 
When the comptroller gives a credit of £1,000,000 for the 
service of the army, the money transferred in the bank books 
from the general account to that of tide P^.yDaaaK«t-^aKSsaKc^ 
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may not be spent for weeks ; so with manj other services. At 
the end of the year the Paymaster-General may have, and, 
indeed, has had, npwards of £1,000,000 at his credit, whilst the 
Exchequer itself has been empty. The Grovemment may have 
had to pay dividends less in amount than the paymaster's 
advance, but as the Treasury order making the transfer of the 
account from the E:tchequer must say for what service, viz., 
the payment of the dividends, the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
steps in and say^ " No ; the moneys at my credit in the bank 
are balances of the army or navy, and cannot be used for the 
payment of the interest on the national debt." The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is then obliged to go to the bank and say, 
'* Here are deficiency bills to the extent of £1,000,000 ; give me 
the money, and pay the interest. The bank, knowing very well 
that the actual balances to the credit of the Exchequer will 
not be used or required, oustwaUy lends the Chvemment money 
to the Government, cmd charges interest on the loan. This speci- 
men of red-tapeism must appear to the uninitiated very ex- 
traordinary. 

There are three descriptions of Exchequer bills issued from 
the Exchequer : 

I. Exchequer bills issued to the Bank of England as 
security for sums advanced to the Grovemment to 
make good any deficiency in the consolidated fund 
for the payment of the interest of the national 
debt, and other charges. These bills are commonly 
called " deficiency bills." 

II. Exchequer bills issued to the Bank of England as 
security for frmds advanced for the Government 
to supply the deficiency on the consolidated fund, 
to meet the grants of ways and means for supply 
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services. These are commonly called "ways and 
means bills." 

III. Exchequer bills voted annually in Committee of Ways 
and Means, either to supply funds by the sale 
thereof, for defraying the public expenditure when 
the income derived from taxation is insufi&cient for 
that purpose, or to meet a vote in supply for 
paying off outstanding Exchequer bills, voted in 
the preceding session of Parliament. These are 
commonly called " supply bills." 

The deficiency bills are made payable to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, or to their order ; it is not 
improbable, therefore, that it may originally have been con- 
templated that the bank might wish to part with them by en- 
dorsement, but they have never yet done so. 

Until the last few years the practice of renewing Exchequer 
bills and issuing others occasioned considerable labour to the 
officials at the Exchequer, besides the unnecessary delay to the 
holders of the biLLs, who had to leave the old bills at the Ex- 
chequer several days before they could obtain the new bills. 
All this is now altered by the passing of an Act authorising 
Exchequer bills to be continued in circulation for five years, 
with this additional advantage, that all Exchequer bills issued 
under that Act have attached to them ten coupons for the half 
yearly interest during the five years ; the chief advantage of 
this arrangement is that the holders have the facility of ob- 
taining payment of the interest on their Exchequer bills half 
yearly. 

In the Report of the Select Committee on Public Moneys it 
is stated that from 1842 to 1855, 450,000 Exchequer bills were 
issued, representing the enormous amount of four hundred 
millions sterling, besides Exchequer bonda, ^\siOa. ^'est^ ^ss5^ 
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issued in 1853. This vast amount of Exchequer bills appears, 
from the testimony of Lord Monteagle^ to have been held by 
few persons, for he stated to the above committee that bills 
amounting to £18,000,000 were probably held by less than four 
hundred individuals. Whilst we require to have most carefully 
prepared returns of the amount of bankers' notes in circula- 
tion, no return is made of this extensive class of Government 
notes, although in 1854 they, with Exchequer bonds, amounted 
to no less than forty-six millions sterling, or seven millions in 
excess of the maximum amount of aU the promissory notes 
payable to bearer on demand in circulation on the 18th of 
Marchj 1854, in England, Ireland^ and Scotland. 

There are numerous Acts of Parliament, more or less con- 
nected with the bank, relating to advances to Grovemment, 
the purchase of Government securities, the public balances in 
the hands of the bank, restrictions on and resumption of cash 
payments, restraining the negociation of promissory notes 
under a limited sum, the circulation of tokens, the protection 
of the property of the bank, the punishment of persons guilty 
of forgery and counterfeiting tokens, and regulating modes of 
transacting business with the bank in relation to accounts 
directed to be opened there for greater security, the various 
renewals of their charter, the savings' banks and friendly 
societies' accounts, &c., the mere titles of these various acts 
extend to nearly 300 pages. 
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*< So much useM matter in so small a compiass is seldom 
to be met with." — The Times. 
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GUMERSALL'S TABLES OF INTEREST, &C. 

Interest and Discount Tables, computed at 2^, 3, 8^, 4, 
4J, and 5 per cent., from 1 to 365 days, and from £1 to 
£20,000 ; so that the interest or discount on any sum, for 
any number of days, at any of the above rates, may bo 
obtained by the inspection of one page only. Each Bate 
occupies eighty pages ; the last five of which are devoted 
to the same number of pounds from 1 to 11 months, and 
from 1 to 10 years. They are also accompanied with 
Tables of Time and Brokerage, being altogether a vast 
improvement on Thompson and others. 
By T. B. GuMERSALL, Accountant, London. 

'* This work is pre-eminently distin^ished from all others on the 
same subject by facility of reference, distinctness of type, and accuracy 
of calculation."— 5afiJfe«r« Circular. 

Eleventh Edition. 1 vol., 8-vo. (pp. 500), price 10*. 6d., 
cloth, or strongly bound in calf, with the Eates per Cent, 
cut in at the foredge, price lbs. 6d. 
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WILSON'S LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. 

By James Walter Smit^, Esq., L.L.D., of the Inner Temple j 
Barrister-at-Lawi—ON^ SHILLING EACH. 

[The Law of] 

1. Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I U's. 

2. Banking ; its Customs and Practice. 

3. Husband and Wife, Marriage and 

Divorce, Parent and Child. 

4. ]Master and Servant. 

5. Private Trading Partnership. 

6. Bankruptcy ; Debtor and Creditor. 

7. Joint- Stock Companies. 

8. Public Meetings. 

9. Principal and Surety. ,, e. lxw.«.c.. Esq. 

'* Dr. Smith has rendered important service to eocietv by the pre- 
paration of these concise, clear, and cheap expositions of the law." — 
Maminp Pat. 
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JACKSON'S BOOK-KEEPING. 

A New Check- Journal ; combining the advantages of 
the Day-Book, Jonmal, and Cash-Book ; forming a com- 
plete System of Book-keeping by Double-Entry; with 
' copious illustrations of Interest Accounts, and Joint 

S Adventures ; and a new method of Book-keeping, or 

j DoubleEntiy by Single. By George Jackson, Account- 

ant, London. 

"We can conscientiouBly add our meed of approval to that of the many 
I who have already preceded us in the same task, and strongly recommend 
it to general adoption." — Athenaeum. 

i _ 

Twelfth Edition, with the most eflfectual means of 
preventing Fraud, Error, and Embezzlement, in Cash 
Transactions, and. in the Receipt and Delivery of 
Goods, &c. Price 5s., cloth. 

ROBINSON'S SHARE AND STOCK TABLES; 

Comprising a sot of Tables for Calculating the Cost of 
any number of Shares, at any price from l-16th of a 
pound sterling, or ls.3d. per share, to £310 per share in 
value; and from 1 to 500 shares, or from £100 to £50,000 
stock. To which is added a table of Income-tax at 7d. in 
the pound. 

" These excellent and elaborate tables will be found exceedingly useful 
to bankers, public companies, stock'brokers, and all those who have any 
dealings in shares, bonds, or stocks of any and every description."— 
DaUjf News, 

Fourth Edition, price 5s. cloth, 

BURGON'S LIFE & TIMES OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 

Including notices of many of his contemporaries. By 
John Wm. Burgon, Esq. Offered at the reduced price of 
10s. In two handsome large octavo volumes, embellished 
with a fine Portrait, and twenty-nine other Engravings, 
elegantly bound in cloth. Published at £l 10s. 

•* Sir Thomas Gresham lived in the reiffns of Henry Vm., Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth — ^reigns not exceedfed in interest \)j any period ox 
our history; and never was a man's life more actively and usefmly roent 
in benefitting the land of his birth, and enriching its metropolis. Com- 
merce, in particular, then made a gigantic stride, of which he was by no 
means an inactive spectator; and he has been not inaptly styled the *'Great 
Patriarch of Commerce and Commercial Finance." 

With a liberality truly patriotic, he erected, for oonvenienoe of Mer- 
chants, the Roval Exchange : and in addition to his other extensive 
charities, founded and endowed Seven Lectureships, for the gratuitous 
instruction of the CitLzens of London in the seven liberal sciences. 

" These are two magnificent volumes in regard to size, illustration, 
and typography ; nor are their literary contents unworthy of their exter* 
nal splendour, or the fame of the distinguished mecCkVcKoXt Niiik ^^CttsaK^Xsvs;^ 
graphy they are devoted.— ITnited Semico Gazette. 
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HOARE'S MENSURATION FOR THE MILLION ; 

Or, the Decimal System and its applications to the Daily 
Employments of the Artizan and Mechanic. By Charles 

HOABE. 

" This is a painstakinj; exposition of the many advantages derivable 
from the use of decimals, we therefore weloame it with all the cordiality 
due to those who simplify the process of catculation."— Practical Mechtmie, 

Eighth Thousand.' Price Is., cloth ls.6d. 



BENEDICrS (A) WORD TO MY WIFE; 

Practical Hints in Cookery and comfort. By A. Benedict. 
Fourth Thousand. Price 6d. j post free, 7d. 



WILSON'S IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 

On Sheet. Price 6d, 



DOUBLEDAY'S FINANCIAL AND MONETARY HISTORY. 

A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of Eng- 
land, from the Revolution of 1688 to the present time ; 
derived principally from OflB.cial Documents. By 
Thomas Doubleday, Author of * The True Law of Popu- 
lation,' &e., &c, 

" A work of abAorbtni; interest and uncommon research. We have 
tested it minutely, and believe it strictly tme, as it is unquestionably 
clear in its statements."— BIacfctvoo<r« Edinburgh Magazine, 

In 1 vol., 8vo.. Second Edition. Price £2 2s., cloth. 
Very scarce. 



COMBE'S (GEORGE) CURRENCY QUESTION CONSIDERED. 

"This pamphlet is a service rendered to the commercial public No 
BU0h work has hitherto been attainable. Mr. Combe's pamphlet ftdflls 
everythini? that could be desired, as it is a concise and logical state- 
ment, and will save wadine through a mass of contradictory treatises. 
Its broad and simple doctrmes leave no excuse for those who may con- 
tinue to trouble the communis with incessant ^fltisions on this matter." 
—The TUnu, March Uk, 1866. 
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Eleventh Edition. Price 2«., cloth. 
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COMBE'S (GEORGE) REFUTATIONS REFUTED; 

A reply to the Pamphlets put forth in answer to * The 
Currency Question considered.' Price Gcf. 



AUSTIN'S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

The Story without an End. By Mrs. Austin. 

'* This is a delightfhl fairy tale ; we are all indebted to Mjs. Anstin 
for one literary work or another, but our children's childi'cn will thank 
her for this. The book altogether is a literary f^m,"-^Athenasum, 

Appropriately embellished with Eighteen Wood Engra- 
vings, in the first style of the art, from the pencU of 
Harvey, in watered sUk, gilt edges. Price 'ds. 



VEEY SCABCE. 

WALTON'S COMPLETE CALCULATOR AND UNIVERSAL 

READY RECKONER. 

For all numbers from 1 to 80,000, at any rate or price, 
from One Farthing to Twenty ShiUings. Price £3 Ss., 
cloth, 8vo. 



VEBY SCABCE. 

BOOTH'S TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, 

Gn a New Plan of Arrangement ; by which the Interest 
of any number of Pounds, from One to a Thousand, for 
any number of days not exceeding a year, will be found 
at one view, without the trouble or risk of additions, at 
any rate per cent. Price £5 5s., ealf, 4to. 



WILSON'S SHILLING DIARY. 

••The cheapest and best diary ever iesiied to the public."— ilfomfny 
AdverUieT' 

Published annually, in cloth. Interleaved, with ruled 
paper. Price l5.6d., cloth. 
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FERGUSON'S TABLES OF PROFIT, DISCOUNT, COM- 
MISSION, AND BROKERAGE. 

TABLES, on an entirely new -principle, by which the 
Cost and Eetums per Cent, are placed together, and 
their relative value or equivalent shown at one view. 

TABLES of INTEREST, at 5, 4i, 4, and 3J per Cent, 
from 1 to 300 days, and from 1 to 12 months, mth Rules 
for the Conversion of any per Cent, into any other Rates 
per Cent, of Interest, with a Table of Days. By Andrew 
Ferguson, Accountant. One Volume, 8vo. Price 
7s.6d., cloth. 



FERGUSON'S BUYERS' AND SELLERS' GUIDE; OR, PROFIT 
ON RETURN. 

Showing on one view Net Cost and Return Prices, with 
a Table of Discount. By Andrew Ferguson, Author of 
* Tables of Profit, Discount, Commission and Brokerage.' 
Net Profit on Returns. — Price Is., cloth, ls,6d. 



WILSON'S (CHEVALIER) "PARTNERSHIP EN COMMANDITE." 

Partnership with Limited Liabilities (according to the 
commercial practice of the Continent of Europe and the 
United States of America) for the employment of Capi- 
tal, the Circulation of Wages, and the Revival of our 
Home and Colonial Trade. 

" The United States are chiefly indebted for her rapid and prodisrious 
rise to this system of commercial association, especially in the extra- 
ordinary prrowth of her manufactures, in which £6,000,000 is now 
invested, ^vinj? employment to more than 100,000 persona, exclusive of 
those engaged in the cultivation of cotton." — Dougl<u Jerroid's Newspaper 

In 1 vol., 8vo. Price 95., cloth. 
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LAWSON'S BANK OF ENGLAND, 

The Bank of England, as it is, and as it ought to be ; 
with observations upon the Government measure for 
selling the monopoly of issuing Notes to the Country 
Banks. By William John Lawson. Price 2s.6d., cloth. 
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ADAMS'S TABLES OF EXCHANGE 

Arranged decimally, exhibiting the equivalent of any 
sum from 1 Pie to 100 Eupeee, or from 1 Penny to £100 
sterling, in regular gradations at the different rates of 
Exchange, from l5.9d. to 2«.4({. per Rupee, ascending 
by !*& of a penny; to which is added a Table to find the 
cost and the out-turn in India of Silver Bullion remit- 
tances ; also a Table of Logarithms of Exchange rates, 
from ls.9cl. to 7s.6d., &c., &c. By George Uee Adam. 
Second Edition. Price 208., half-bound. 



RUTTER'S EXCHANGE AND BULLION TABLES : 

Being a complete Guide to Exchange Operations between 
England and the East, in sterling rupees and dollars, 
extended so as to meet the requirements of Shanghae 
rates under any possible variation. To which is now 
added an Appendix, containing a Guide to the Negotia- 
tion of Short-sighted Bills; with other information 
relative to Exchanges between England, India, and 
China. By H^ney Butter, late Agent of the Commercial 
Bank of India, Hong Kong. 

Seventh Edition^ revised and enlarged, price £1 5s, cloth. 



HOLBERrS TREATISE pN VALUE. 

VALUE ; its Nature, Kinds, Measurement, and Methods 
of Transfer ; in the examination of which an unvarying 
standard of value is shown ; and also how to provide an 
improved currency, and to regulate credit, so that 
financial crisis may be prevented. By Joseph Holbrey. 
One volume, demy 8-vo. Price 10*., cloth. 



WARD'S SAFE GUIDE TO THE INVESTMENT OF MONEY. 

A TREATISE on INVESTMENTS ; being a Popular 
Exposition of the Advantages and Disadvantages of 
each kind of Investment, and of the liability to Depre- 
ciation and Loss. By Eobekt Asthur Waed, Solicitor, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

" Both capitalist and lawyer will find the most useful hints in this 
volxuno."— -Legal Observer, 

Third Edition, with Additions. Price 10*. 6(2., cloth 
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GOSCHEN'S (GEORGE J., M. P.) THEORY OF THE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
Fourth Edition. One Volume, 8-vo. Price 55., cloth. 



NICHOLSON'S SCIENCE OF EXCHANGES. 

By N. A. Nicholson, MA., Trinity G61Iege, Oxford. 
Second Edition, 8-vo. Price 2s,, cloth. 



NICHOLSON'S PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 

By N. A. Nicholson, M Jl., Trinity College, Oxford. 
Price 25., cloth. 



MAEINE INSURANCE. 

BAILVS PERILS OF THE SEA, AND THEIR EFFECTS OHi 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE PRACTICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 
By Laurence E. Baily. Third Edition. Price 12#^ cloth. 



BAILY'S GENERAL AVERAGE, 

And the Losses and Expenses resulting from General 
Average Acts, practically considered. 
By Laurence R. Baily. 

Second Edition. Price 10«. 6d., boards. 



BEAUVOISIN'S FRENCH VERBS AT A OUNCE. 

By Mariot db Beauyoisin.. 
New Edition, enlarged and entirely re-written« Price Is. 
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BEAUVOISIN'S FRENCH READING FOR SELFINSTRUC- 

Tion 

By Mabiot de Beauvoisix. Price 28. 



BEAMEN'S WAGES READY CALCULATOR. 

WILSON'S TIME AND MONEY TABLES FOR CALCULATING 
SEAMEN'S WAGES. 
'Showing the exact Rateable Time, in calendar months 
and days, from any one day in the year to another; 
also, the amonnt of Wages duo for such periods, and at 
any rating, from lOs. up to £50 per annum. 
Second Edition. Price lOs,, cloth. 



UVWRENCrS HANDY BOOK ON THE LAW OF PRINCI- 
PAL AND SURETY. 
By Edward Lawrexce, Jun., Attomey-at-Law and 
Member of the Incorporated Law Society. 
Second Edition, Price Is., cloth. 



SMITH'S LEGAL FORMS FOR COMMON USE. 

Being 200 Precedents, with Introductions and Notes, 
arranged under the following heads : — 1. Bills and 
Notes — 2. Securities — 3. Receipts and Acknowledge- 
ments — 4. Partnership's. Tutors and Governesses — 
6. Landlord and Tenant — 7, Arbitrations — 8. County 
Court Forms — 9. Conveyances — 10. Marriage Settle- 
ments — 11. Wills — 12. Miscellaneous. By James Walter 
Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 2«. 6d., cloth.. 

SMITH'S WATURAL LAW PROCEDURE. 

Versus the TECHNICAL SYSTEM, pursued in the 
COURTS of COMMON LAW, with some Hints on 
Arbitrations. 

By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of "Handy Book on the Law of BiUs, 
Cheques, Notes, and lOU's ;' * Partnership ;" « Banking ' 
•Husband and Wife;' and 'Master and Servant;' and 
John Trail, Esq., Attorney at Law. Price 25., cloth. 

WILSON'S AUTHOR'S GUIDE. 

A Guide to Authors ; showing how to correct the press, 
according to the mode adopted and understood by 
Printers. On Sheet. Price 6d. 
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PULBROOK'S COMPANIES' ACT OF 1862, 

With Analytical References and very Copions Index of 
40 pp. Pocket edition. By A. Pulbeook, Solicitor. 
Price, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

" Likely to have an extensive citcia\a.tion,**Standard, 
" Best edition published."— ITtninj^ Journal, 



PULBROOK'S TREATISE ON COMPANIES LIMITED 
BY GUARANTEE, 

Showing their applicability to Mining and other com- 
mercial purposes. By A. Pulbkook, Solicitor. Price, 
2s. 6d., cloth. * 

** We especially commend it to consideration."— JIforninp Post. 



WHITE'S LINEN AND LINEN YARN TRADES' READY 
RECKONER: 

Containing 88,000 calculations, and consisting of 
1. — Linen Tables. 2. — Linen Yam Tables. 3. — Com- 
mission and Discount Tables. 4. — Linen Yam Weight 
Tables. 5. — Spyndle, Irish and English Hank Tables. 
6.— Linen and Linen Yam Tables. Bj James Blair 
White. Price, 20s., cloth. 



HAMPDEN'S ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 

A History for the People. By Johj^ Hampden, Junb. 
Second Edition. Price, 5s., cloth. 



BROOKES'S PEERS AND THE PEOPLE, AND THE 
COMING REFORM; 

With illustrative Tables of the English Boroughs and 
Counties.- By He>'By Brookes, Esq. Peoples' Edition. 
Price, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
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VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE, 

COMMERCIAL, LEGAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND STATISTICAL. 



ABBOT'S LAW OF SHIPPING. 

A Treatise of the Law relating to Merchant Ships and 
Seamen. By Chables Lord Tendebden, late Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Tenth Edition, by Serjeant Shee. One Volume. 
Eoyal 8vo. Price £1 I2s. 



ARCHBOLD'S BANRRUPT LAW CONSOLIDATION ACT. 

(12 and 13 Vic. c. 106), with an Introduction stating the 
whole of the Practice in Cases of Bankruptcy; and Notes. 
By Joux Frederick Archbold, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Price 18s,, boards. 



ARNOULD'S MARINE INSURANCE. 

A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance and Average; 
with Beferences to the American Cases and the later 
Continental Authorities. By Sir Joseph Arnould, 
(Puisne Judge, Bombay). 

Second Edition, in 2 vols., royal S-vo. Price £2 I65., 
cloth. 



ATKINSONS SHIPPING LAWS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 

Consisting of Park on Marine Insurance and Abbot o'* 
Shipping. By George Atkinson. Syo^^oloth. Prv(^^\.<^%&il% 
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BAYLY'S DOCTRINEOF LIFEANNUITIES AND ASSURANCES, 

Analytically Investigated and Practically Explained; 
together with Tables and Appendix. By Feancis Baily 
Original Edition. Scarce. 2 vols.^ 8vo, bound. Price 
£2 5s. 



BAYLY'S DOCTRINE OF INTEREST AND ANNUITIES, 

Analytically Investigated and Explained ; together with 
osefol Tables. 4to. Price 18«. 



BEEDELL'S (EDWIN) BRITISH TARIFF. 

■ Published at the end of each Session of Parliament. 
Price 6«., cloth. 



BLACKSTONE'S (SIR W.) COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS 
OF ENGLAND. 

By' Chitty. 

Twenty-first Edition. By Habgbave, Sweet, Couch, 
and Welsby. 4 vols., 8vo. Price £1 6*. 



BLEWERTS STOCK TABLES. 

Tables for calculating the Value of Stocks and Annuities. 
By William Blewebt. Price 7s. 6d. 



BRANDE'S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, UTERATURE & ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific 
Principles of every branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General 
Use. Edited by W. T. Bbande, F.E.S.L. and E.j assisted 
Dr. J. Cauvin. 

The Second Edition, revised and corrected ; including 
a Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo, 
cloth. Price £3. 



BYLES'S LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Seventh Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo. cloth. Price £1 2s. 
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BROOKE'S TREATISE ON THE OFFICE AND PRACTICE 
OF A NOTARY IN ENGLAND. 

As connected with Mercantile Instruments and on the 
Law Merchant, and Statutes relative to the presentment 
acceptance, and dishonour of Bills of Exchange, &o., and 
to various Documents relating to Shipping; with a full 
Collection of Precedents. 

Third Edition. With Alterations and Additions. In 
8vo. boards. 



CHITTY ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES. 
A Treatise on Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
Cheques [on Bankers, Bankers' Cash. Notes, and Bank 
Notes : with Beferences to the Law of Scotland, France, 
and America. By John A. Bussell, LL^., and David 
Maglachlan, ma.., Barristers-at-Law. 
Tenth Edition in royal 8-vo. cloth. Price £1 8s. 



DOWDESWELL'S MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 

The Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854, and 1855 ; with a 
readable abridgment of the former Act, and an explana- 
tion of the Law relating to it ; also Notes, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing a selection of the Instructions and 
Forms issued by the Commissioners of Customs and the 
Board of Trade. By G. M. Dowdesvtbll, Esq., Editor of 
* Smith's Mercantile Law.' &o. 
In 12mo, cloth. Price 145. 



FINLAISON'S NEW GOVERNMENT SUCCESSION DUTIES' 
TABLES. Price Bt. 



GILBARTS ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 
Fourth Edition. Price 25. 6<2. 



GILBARTS LOGIC OF BANKING. 

A familiar Exposition of the Art and Science of Banking. 
Price 125. Qd. 
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GOODFELLOWS MERCHANTS' AND SHIPMASTERS' 

READY CALCULATOR. 

Exhibiting at one View the soUd contents of all kinds of 
Packages and Casks. By J, Goodfellow. Price 7«. 6d. 
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GRAY'S TABLES AND FORMUUE FOR COMPUTATION 
OF LIFE CONTINGENCIES. Price 16#. 



HILDYARD ON MARINE INSURANCE. 

A Treatise on the Principles of the Law of Marine In- 
Burances. 1 vol., royal 8vo, boards. Price £1 10s. 



HOLDSWORTH'S LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
Price Is. 



HOLDSWORTH'S LAW OF WILLS Sc EXECUTORS. Price U. 



HOLDSWORTH'S LAW OF THE COUNTY COURT. Price U. 



HOPPUS'S TABLES. 

For measuring the Solid Contents of Timber, Stone, &o. 
Price 3s. 6d. 



HOUGHTON'S MERCANTILE TABLES 

For Ascertaining the Value of Goods, Bought or Sold by 
the Hundredweight, at any price from one farthing to 
twenty pounds per Hundredweight ; or by the Ton, one 
shilling to four hundred pounds per Ton. 
Price £1 Is. 



IN WOOD'S TABLES 

For the Purchasing of Estates, Freehold, Copyhold, or 
Leasehold Annuities, Advowsons, &c., and for the Renew- 
ing of Leases, held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, 
or other corporate Bodies, for terms of Years ; also for 
Valuing Reversionary Estates, &c. 

Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. boards (1854). Price 7s. 
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JOHNSTON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF QEOQRAPHY, 

Descriptiye, Physioal, Statistical, and Historical : forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. By Alex.- 
andeh Keith Johnston, F.E.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. ; Geo- 
grapher at £dinbargli in Ordinary to Her Majesty. In 
One Volnmo of ] WO pages ; comprising nearly 50,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. cloth, price £1 10«. ; or strongly 
half -bound in ru88iu,with tlo2dble backs, £1 los. 



KEYSER'S LAW RELATING TO TRANSACTIONS ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 

By Henry Keyser, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
L*w. 12mo, cloth. Price 8». 



LAURIE'S UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE TABLES; 

Showing the Value of the Coins of every Country inter- 
changed with each other, at all rates of Exchange, from 
one Coin to one million Coins. By James Laurie. Price £1 



LAURIE'S TABLES OF E)^CHANGE. 

French Money reduced into English, and English Money 
reduced into French. By James Laurie. Price 12s. 6d. 



LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING. 

Second Edition. One Volume 8vo. Price 7s.6d, 



LEE'S LAWS OF SHIPPING AND INSURANCE. 

Eighth Edition. (1855). One Volume. Price 10s. 6d, 



LEVY'S COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The Commercial Law of the World, or the Mercantile Law 
of the United Kingdom, compared with the Codes and 
Laws of Commerce of Foreign Countries. By Leone 
Levi, Esq. 

Second Edition, in 1 vol., Bvo. Price 12s. 
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M'CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 

Blnstrated with Maps and Plans. By J. E. M'Culloch, 
Esq. New Edition (1859), corrected, enlarged, and im- 
proved : including a New Supplement. 8vo, cloth, price 
£2 10s. ; or £2 15.^ half-bound in russia^ with flexible 
back. 



MCCULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTI- 
CAL. AND HISTORICAL, 

Of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects, in the World. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. Illus- 
trated with Six large Maps. 

New Edition, with a Supplement, comprising the Popu- 
lation of Great Britain from the Census of 1851. 2 vols,, 
8vo, cloth. Price £3 3s. — The Supplement separately. 
Price 2s. 6d. 



MOORE'S HANDBOOK OF RAILWAY LAW. 
In 8vo, cloth. Price lOs. 6d 



PARK'S SYSTEM OF MARINE INSURANCES. 

With Three Chapters on Bottomry; on Insurances on 
Lives ; and on Insurances against Fire. 

Eighth Edition, with considerable Additions. By 
Feancis Hildyabd, M.A. 2 vols., royal 8vo, boards (1842). 
Price £3. 



POLLOCK Sc MAUDE'S LAW OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

One volume, 8-vo. price £1 
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RUSSELL'S TREATISE 

On the Duty and Power of an Arbitrator, and the Law 
of Submissions and Awards; with an Appendix of Forms 
and of the Statutes relating to Arbitration. Boyal Svo, 
boards (1848). Price £1 10s. 
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RUSSELL'S TREATISE 

On the Laws of Factors and Brokers. 12mo. boai'ds 
(1844). Price 85. 



SHARP'S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

Or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of tho BRITISH 
ISLANDS and NARROW SEAS : Comprising concise 
Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Na- 
tural Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the 
best Authorities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, &c., of the Parliamentary Boroughs 5 
with a reference under every Name to the Sheet of the 
Ordnance Survey, as far as completed; and an Appendix, 
containing a Greneral View of the Resources of the United 
Kingdom, a Short Chronology, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the Census of 1851. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 
Price £2 168. 



SIMMONDS'S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM, 

Considered in their various Uses to Man, and in their 
Relation to the Arts and Manufactures. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Price ^1 Is. 



SIMMONDS'S DICTIONARY OF TRADE PRODUCTS, 

Commercial and Manufacturing ; with the Moneys^ 
Weights, and Measures of all Nations. Price 65.,half-bound. 



SMITH'S (ADAM) WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

Edited by M'Culloch. 1 vol., 8vo (1859). Price ISs. 



SMITH'S COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 
One Volume. Royal 8vo. Price £1 I6s. 
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STEPHEN'S (MR. SERJEANT) NEW COMMENTARIES ON 
THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

Partly founded on Blackstone. 
Fourth Edition, in 4 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price £4 45. 



ST. LEONARD'S (LORD) HANDY. BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 

In a Series of Letters. 12mo, cloth. Seventh Edition. 
Piice 3s. 6d» 



STORY'S LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Fourth Edition. Eoyal 8vo. Price £1 8s. 



TAYLOR'S LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

The Local Government Act, and the Acts incorporated 
therevdth. 



TAYLOR ON THE REGISTRATION OF JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES. 

8vo cloth. Price 14s. 



THRING'S LAW AND PRACTICE OF JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES. 

Including the Statutes, with Notes, and the Forms 
required in Making, Administering, and Winding-up a 
Company. 1 vol. Price 10s. 6d. 

%* Vol. 2, containing the Companies' Act of 1863, to- 
gether with the Orders in Chancery to regulate the 
proceedings under the Act ; with Forms, Notes, &c. 



THE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES DIRECTORY, 

Containing a list of all the Directors of all the different 
companies. 8vo. 1 vol. Price 21s., cloth. 
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URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINES. 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. By Andrew Uee, FJt.S., M.G.S., M.A.S. Lond.j 
H.Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; 
Mulii., &c., &c. 

New Edition, corrected. 2 vols., 8vo. with 1241 En- 
gravings on Wood. Price £4, cloth. 



WADE'S CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World ; 
their Government, Population, Eevenues, Commerce, 
and Industries ; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Products; Eeligion, Laws, Manners, and Social State: 
with brief Notices of their History and Antiquities. 
From the latest Authorities. By the Author of * The 
Cabinet Lawyer*. In 1 Volume, with a Coloured Map. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 105. 6d., cloth ; or 135., calf, lettered. 



WADE'S CABINET LAWYER. 

»■ 

A Populay Digest of the La^rs of England, with the 
Criminal Law of England and a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, &c. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo (1860). Price 105. 6cZ. cloth. 



WARREN'S BLACKSTONE. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, systematically abridged and 
adapted to the existing state of the Law and Constitu- 
tion, with great additions. By Samuel Wabeen, Esq., 
Q.C. 1856. 
Second edition, in post 8vo, cloth. Price I85. 



WORDSWORTH'S! LAW OF BANKING. 

Mining and General Joint-Stock Companies not requiring 
express authority of Parliament. By C. Woedsworth 
Sixth edition. Price 155. 
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WORDSWORTH'S LAW OF RAILWAY, GANAL, WATER, DOCK, 
QAS, AND OTHER COMPANIES, 

Eeqairing express authority of Parliament, together 

with the Law of Abandonment and Winding-up, and 

that of Parliamentary Costs ; with Forms and all the 

Statutes, inclnding the Consolidation Acts of 1845-7. 

By C. F. F. Wordsworth. 

Sixth edition. Eoyal 8vo. (1851). Price £1 II5. 6d., 

cloth. 



BLACK'S TOURIST'S GUIDES. 



SCOTLAOT). 1 volume. 


8 


6 


ENGLAND. 1 volume. 


10 


6 


ENGLISH LAKES. 1 volume 


5 





WALES. 1 volume 


5 





IRELAND 


5 





WHERE SHALL WE GO ? 






A Guide to the Watering Places of 






the British Islands . 


2 


6 



These Guides are profusely Illustrated, and contain 

excellent Maps. 



MUERAT'S 

FOREIGN AND ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 



1. THE CONTINENT, &c. 

HANDBOOK— TBAYEL TALK, in EngUsh, IVenoli, 
German, and Italian, adapted for EngUghmen Abroad, 
or Foreigners in England. 18mo, 3a. 6d. 
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HANDBOOK— NORTH GERllANY, HoUand, Belgium, 
Pmssia, and the Rhine to Switzerland, liap. Post 

870, 108. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH GERMANY, The Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Anstria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube 
from Ulin to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy 
ajid Piedmont. Maps. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, The 
BVench Alps, Dauphine, Province, and the Pyrenees. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— SPAIN, Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. 
With Supplement, containing Inns and Railways, Ag,, 
1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &o. Map. Post 
8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, 
Florence, Umbria, The Marches, and the Patrimony of 
St. Peter. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— BOMB and its ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo, Os. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH ITALY, Two SiciUes, Naples, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo, lOs. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT, The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Thebes, and the Overland Route to India. Map. 
Post 8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE, The Ionian Islands, Athens, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 
8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK— TURKEY, Constantinople, and Asia 
Minor. Maps. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK— DENMARK, Norway, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 
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HANDBOOK— HUSSIA, St. Fatersbnrg, Moscow, iKn- 
land^ &c. Maps. Post Svo, 12s. 

HAN QBOOK -INDIA, Bombay, and Madras. Map. 
2 vols. Pos^Sto, 24s. 

HANDBOOK— HOLY land, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, 
Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 vols. Post 
8vo, 24s. 

HANDBOOK— PABIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo, 

II. ENGLAND. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 
8yo^ lOs. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLB 
OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS, BUCKS, & OXFORDSHIRE. 
Map. Post 8vp, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. Post 8vo, 7s.6d. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Map. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. Maps. 
2 Tols. Post 8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 200II]ii£. 

r 

trations. 2 vols, 24sj 



HANDBOOK— EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 

London : Es^inghax Wilson^ Eoyal Exchange. 
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